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TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


;enuine Forged Steei Scissors, tully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 


ting Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop rorg 


ing, grinding. and heat treating to 


insure a high-grade pait of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting -dge 
and give complete satisfactio.. 

A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the schooi supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors 


| THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 18374 


Sharp Point Scissors 


LANDING OF COLUMBUS CUT-OUTS 


HELPING CHILDREN | 


TO READ 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH and JOSEPHINE WRIGHT 


A detailed description of procedures in a re- 
medial reading class conducted during a recent 
summer session at Teachers College, Columbia 
University: the analysis of each child’s prob- 
lem, the group activities carried on, the indi- 
vidual help given each child, the mate-ials used, 
the records kept, and the reports made. The 
facts given here will assist teachers in prevent- 
ing reading difficulties and in dealing more 
effectively with children who have reading 
problems. 96 pages. Cloth $1.35. Paper 
90 cents. 
Also 
Reading Aids through the Grades: 225 Reme- 
dial Reading Activities. 
By 
Price 75 cents 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


acl 8362 Eight plates of designs representing the people and 
woth incidents associated with the landing of Columbus. Here 


are the ships, the Indians, the knights in armor, the standard 


bearer of the Castilian flag, the cocoanut and banana trees, 


/ etc., all well drawn, and making a most impressive picture 
j ule \ SN " when cut out and colored. Complete directions for coloring 
accompany the set. 


Price, each, postpaid ...$0.60 


HALLOWE’EN POSTERS 


Each three feet long—twelve inches high—beautiful—brilliant—fascinating 


8367 ‘Big Poster’’ designs on sheets 12” x with 
numbered outlines to be filled in with cut papers, 
making brilliant and colorful posters for use individ- 
ually or as a frieze 12 feet long. The portfolio con- 
tains four outline posters of Hallowe’en subjects with 
all necessary colo-ed papers for completing the posters. 


.....$0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY .. . 399 Codwise Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Delightful Seatwork in Creative Design _ 

| Sub 
Mone 
The 


Subscribe Now for THE INSTRUCTOR 


. . . the BIG Magazine of Schoolroom Activities 
for ELEMENTARY TEACHERS .. . Pay October 5th 


| Masterpiece Cover 
Units Lesson Plans 
Seatwork and Tests 
Handwork 


Pictures 


Art Appreciation 
Teaching Methods 
Counselor Service 
Help-One-Another Club 


Children’s Corner 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


SCHMGLAGOM ACTIVITIES FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Stories e 
Posters e 
Drawings e 


Songs sepremper Treasure-Trove 
Rhythm Band Scores . Travel « New Books 
Plays ¢ Recitations Classified Index 
THE INSTRUCTOR provides THE INSTRUCTOR can be re- 


all that a teacher of any of the 
eight grades needs for an activ- 
ity program based on the best 
current teaching practice. 


These Features Make 


(1014 by 14 


permits of larger, more 


lied upon by teachers because it 
contains practical material that 
has been tested and proved in 
actual classroom use. 


THE INSTRUCTOR Indispensable to You 


¢ “Your Counselor Service’—a °* Handwork Section, offering 
unique department in which ex- Things to Draw, Paint, or Make 


e Large page size 
inches ) 


usable posters, handwork, music, 
illustrations. 


¢ 10-page Illustrated Unit of 
Work each month on a subject in 
elementary science or the social 


studies. Organized three 
grade levels (primary, middle, 
upper), with teaching  proce- 


dures, factual data, bibliography, 
activities, and many pictures. 


perts answer readers’ questions 
in social studies, elementary sci- 
ence, arithmetic, reading, lan- 
guage, music, and art, and in the 
use of visual aids. 

¢ Program Material for All Grades 
—in each issue, several 
of plays, recitations, 
rhythm band scores, to 
make your programs attractive. 


pages 
exercises, 


songs, 


in large variety, with a supple- 
mentary guidance article on ““How 
to Use the Handwork.”’ 


¢ Many other departments, in- 
cluding “Travel,” with annual 
$500 Essay Contest. 

¢ Advisory Board of 


six leaders in education give the 
Editors the benefit of their wide 


experience and contacts. 


Subscription Price $2.50 Per Year of 10 Issues—Two Years $4.00 (23.°%,) 


cent a day 


MAIL THIS COUPON — PAY LATER 


Money-Saving Magazine Clubs | Teaching Aids at Special Prices 


Add to IN- 
The Instructor ($3 So) Price for Only THE INSTRUCTOR Date 
; . Instructor Handcraft Book— | F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. A.C.-Sept. 
with Amer. Childhood $4.50 | Things to Draw, Paint or IN ICT 
W Pathfinder ; 3.15 | Make ; $ .80 Enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with the 
W Nature (§ 5.00 | Instructor Book of Program | issue for 1 year at $2.50; . ee ee 
with Etude $2.50) 5.00 4.50 | Selections for All the Year 80 Also send me, in combination with the above, the following mag- 
with Child Life 4.50 Instructor Rhythm Band Book 80 : azines and teaching aids: 
Reader's Digest 5.25 Instructor “‘Good American” 
with Correct _English 4.50 Citizenship Posters K .80 | 
with Wee Wisdom 3.25 | Instructor Good Manners 
wit McCall s Redbook Posters 
; 5.25 | Instructor Health and Safety l 7 
h American 4.75 Posters 80 
| ¢ | This ord otals $ } rill rer on or before Oct. 
W. H. Companion ; 3.25 | Health Activities(All Grades | 9. ‘losing f 11 ing 
Collier’s ($. 4.25 5th, am enclosing p&yhent in full. am enclosing 
h Parents’ 4.00 | Safety Activities (All Grades) 35 i check postdated Oct. 5th, not toe cashed before that date. 
| Seatwork for Primary Grad 
NOTE: If THE INSTRUCTOR is desired for Activities for All Grades .35 | Post Office és 
TWO YEARS in any of the above offers, Elementary Science for Aill a 
add only $1.75 to prices in second column. Grades 20 35 | St. or R.F.D. = State 
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HEKTOGRAPH 
WORK BOOKS 


by 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Printed ioe 
HECTOGRAPH INK 


BRADLEY COMPANY 


Year Round Lessons 
in Science 
By ALICE HANTHORN 


Forty Lessons of proven value from 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, printed in 
duplicating ink 
Four for each month of the school year 


The subjects include Citizenship, Safety, 
Signs of the Month, Holidays, Reading Les- 
sons and suggestions. 
Each illustrated, and the text—-printed in 
large type —is within the vocabulary of chil- 
dren of ist to 4th Grades. ... This book 
provides just the type of Science studies 
teachers require, and eliminates the task of 
hand-copying, saving hours of time. 


Size 8 x 11. Price, $1.00 


Year Round Plays 


for Primary Grades 
By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Delightful dramatizations for children of 
Primary Grades. Its plays are simplified in 
regard to properties, stage directions and 
subject matter, so that a teacher may pro- 
duce them effectively with a minimum 
amount of preparation. They are printed 
in large type, in duplicating ink, elimi- 
nating the hours of hand copying or typing 
necessary with the ordinary play script. The 
subjects include Holidays, Safety, Nature, 
Citizenship and Fantasy. The pages are 
scored, to tear out easily, and the hekto- 
graphed scripts may be retained for repeated 
use. 

Size 


x 10'%. Price, $1.00 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July and 
August by MILTON’ BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edito- 
rial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter April 4, 1933, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, 
Mass., under the Act of Con- 
gress March 3, 1897. 


COPYRIGHT, 1940, BY MIL- 
TON BRADLEY COMPANY. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return 
is desired. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


REGISTERED IN U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


30c A COPY $2.50 A YEAR $4.00 TWO YEARS 
VoL. 26 SEPTEMBER, 1940 No. 1 
CONTENTS 
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4 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


GOING TO SCHOOL—TODAY 
(Reading Lesson) 


Hurrah for school. 

Billy and Mary are ready to go. 
They say good-bye to mother. 
Away they go down the street. 
They stop at the curb. 

The light turns green. 

The children look both ways. 
Then they cross the street. 


A policeman helps them cross the street 
near the school. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
To the Teacher: 


Since the purpose of this series of lessons is to make children conscious of the difference in 
life today from that of the past many kinds of modern improvements will be stressed. 
1. Booklet 
Draw large pictures of the things seen on the way to school—street cars, buses, automobiles, 
stores, electric signs, etc. These can be used on a bulletin board, then put together to form a 
booklet. A simple sentence on the first page might be—‘‘WE SAW THESE ON OUR WAY TO 
SCHOOL.”’ 
2. Safety Rules 
Chart safety rules. These should be few in number and as the year progresses more rules 
can be added. STOP AT THE CURB 
LOOK BOTH WAYS 
CROSS ON THE GREEN LIGHT 


WHAT DAY IS THIS? WHO AM I? 


I must get up early. I got up early. 

I must be clean and neat. My face and hands are clean. 
T-am going somewhere. - I ate a good breakfast. 

I shall see-iny‘friends:there. Good-bye, Mother. 

I shall see my teacher: ~" I am going to school now. 


‘What day is. this? 3°: Who am I? 
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4ESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


GOING TO SCHOOL—LONG AGO 
(Reading Lesson) 


John and Prudence are going to school. 
John wears long trousers and tall hat. 
Prudence wears a long dress and a hood. 
They walk through the forest to school. 
It is a long walk. 

Prudence holds fast to John’s hand. 

She is afraid of Indians. 

She is afraid of wild animals. 


John says he is not afraid—he is a boy. 


He takes care of little Prudence. 


To the Teacher: SOMETHING TO DO 


The purpose of this series of lessons is to give a picture of life in the past. It is hoped that 
the services of a good library can be secured—-magazines often give fine pictures. 
1. Costumes of Children in the Past 

Find picture of colonial children. Draw large picture with the labels printed below: ‘‘THIS 
IS PRUDENCE.” ‘THIS IS JOHN.” 

Make a collection of pictures of children of other days—magazines will help; many homes 
have Godey prints. If possible have children bring in pictures of their own mothers and grand- 
mothers when little girls. Opposite these pictures of other days make a chart of clothes worn 
today. Have children bring snapshots of themselves. Newspapers and magazines will give ample 
pictures of modern children. 

2. Discussion of Roads 


Draw pictures of John and Prudence walking through the forest. Draw pictures of Mary 
and Billy walking down a modern street. Label these. Compare roads today with those of the 
past. Bring out the safety, speed, and comfort of paved roads and city streets. 


STORY HOUR 

Through stories children understand the situations of the past. Since not many books are written at the level 
of first and second grade children the teacher will probably need to write her own stories. Here is a sample: 

‘‘Polly Morris lived a long time ago. She wore a plain gray dress which came way down to the 
floor. She wore a white collar and a white bonnet. Polly had to walk a long way to school. In the 
winter she had to leave home before it was light. Sometimes she was afraid as she kissed her 
mother good-bye. Off she would go with her lunch basket. She was always glad when she met the 
other children on the way to school. Often she met John and Prudence.” 


(Continue the story, bringing in any information you want the children to have.) 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


SCHOOLS—TODAY (Reading Lesson) 
Billy and Mary go to a big school. 
The building is made of brick. 
It has many windows. 
Billy and Mary sit at low tables. 


They have many books with pic- 
tures. 


The pictures are full of bright colors. 
The children play many games. 
They laugh and sing. 


They love their school very much. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Reading Corner 


1. Collect Books. Urge children to bring in a favorite book from home. Display bright 
colored pictures. Arrange these books on low shelves. Place small reading table near by. If pos- 
sible place a screen in front to separate the corner from the rest of the classroom. 


Make Il.ibrary Rules. Make a simple chart of your library rules. 


ALWAYS HAVE CLEAN HANDS 

BE VERY QUIET 

TURN PAGES CAREFULLY 

RETURN YOUR BOOK TO THE SHELF 


2. Arrange Flowers for the Reading Table. Bring in bouquets of asters, daisies or 


other wild flowers in the neighborhood. If the children have gardens the September flowers 
will make the room gay. 


Teach simple rules for arranging flowers. 


3. Select Housekeepers. Have children vote on housekeepers. These should keep tables 
dusted, books arranged and papers picked up. 


4. Chart things the class want to learn or do during the year. Many leads for real activ- 
ities are found in suggestions from the class at this time. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


SCHOOLS—LONG (Reading Lesson) 


John and Prudence go to a little 
school. 


The building is made of logs. 


It has only one room. 

The windows are very small. 

John and Prudence sit on a bench. 
They have a little book. 

They both read from this one book. 
The book has very few pictures. 
The pictures are small. 


There are no bright colors. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Study a Hornbook and Other Early School Books 
If possible provide a copy of a hornbook. Children will be greatly interested in it. (Most 
libraries have one.) Sometimes an illustration can be found of one. If necessary the teacher can 


describe the little print, the absence of colored illustrations, and the dull material found in these 
books. 


Bring in as many old school books as possible. 


Ask some older person in the community to come talk to the class about the old-time schools. 
Visit a Local Printing Shop 


See how papers and booklets are made. 
Make Booklet 


Have children plan a booklet about their own school, what they do in it, how it looks, the 
names of children in their grade. Be sure there is plenty of bright colored illustrations. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 
1. John has 2 books at home and 1 book at school. How many books has he? 


2. Billy has 9 books and he was given 2 new ones for his birthday. How many 
has he now? 


3. Mary read 4 stories last week and 5 stories this week. Mary can read well. 
How many stories has Mary read? 
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For Picture Story Lesson 


The Mason 


Miniatures on pages 60-62. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
The Mason 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


This type of picture can serve at least three purposes: (a) a topic for stimulating conversation during the oral 
language period; (b) an opportunity to teach the kinds of work, the responsibilities of the workmen, and the value 
to mankind of different trades; and (c) a stimulus in the social studies field for creative work in a unit of activity. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
GRADES I and II 


What is the man doing in the picture? 

What part of the building is he making? 

What do you think this building will be when it is finished? 

A man who does this kind of work is called what? 

What things does he use in building a wall like this? 

Point to the man’s left hand. What is the tool called that the man has in his left hand? 

What is that muddy looking stuff called that the man is packing around the stones? 

Why is he putting it around each stone? 

What will happen to it after it has been there a few days? 

What are some of the things this man must do very carefully? 

Point to the white line that runs across the picture just above the man’s hands. What do you think it is? 
Do you think this man is standing on the ground? How can you tell? 

Do you see anything in your classroom that you think was made by a mason? 

Look out of a window. Do you see anything outside that you think was made by a mason? 

What does a mason sometimes use instead of stones when he builds walls and chimneys? 

Why does a mason like to have little girls and boys keep away from his work when it is first done? 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Draw a wall of bricks the way a mason would make it. Color it red and white. What part would be left white? 


GRADES III and IV 
JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES 


Have you ever thought about the great number of different ways in which people earn their living? Think of 
of the people who earn their living by providing you with the things you need every day to keep you warm, healthy, 
and safe. Look about your classroom and think of the different workmen who have helped to provide you with the 
things you need. Think of your home and the workmen who have helped to supply the things you need there. 

Some people have had experience in many different kinds of work. They can do a fairly good job at several 
kinds of trades. Such a person is called a ‘‘Jack-of-all-trades.” There are other people who have studied and prac- 
ticed one particular kind of work. Such a person would know more about the one special kind of work that he had 
studied, but would probably not know much about several kinds of work. He would be called a “‘specialist’’ in his 
field of work. 

Each month of this school year there will be a picture of some kind of workman in this magazine. After you 
have discussed each picture, see if you can tell whether the workman is a Jack-of-all-trades or a specialist. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


THE MASON 


There are not many buildings today that a mason has not helped to build. Most of his work is with bricks, 
stones, tiles, cement, and mortar. Now you can probably guess the kinds of work that a mason does. 

In the larger cities there are many buildings that are made with brick walls. The walls of the different buildings 
may look about the same on the outside, but they may be built in many different ways. Some buildings have solid 
walls of brick from one to three feet thick. The larger and heavier the building, the thicker the wall has to be. Some 
brick buildings have hollow walls. These walls are very expensive to build but they help to make a building warm 
in winter and cool in summer. Wooden buildings sometimes have brick walls about four inches thick built around 
them to make them better looking. These are called brick veneer walls. Walls of brick are sometimes built around 
strong walls of steel or concrete just to make the buildings more attractive. These are called curtain walls. 

There are many things that a mason must learn before he can become a good workman at his trade. He must 
know how to lay the bricks to make his work strong and beautiful. He must know how to mix his mortar, how much 
mortar to use, and how to use his trowel. 

Bricks must be interlocked or “bonded” so that the wall will be strong. That is why bricks are usually made 
twice as long as they are wide. The regular size of brick in America is 2 inches thick, 4 inches wide, and 8 inches 
long. Masons have to know how to interlock these bricks in different styles. Here are three styles of bonds. 


American Bonds English Bonds 


Flemish Bonds 
Style Style Style 


A brick laid lengthwise of a wall is called a “‘stretcher’’; a crosswise brick is a “leader’’; and any horizontal 
row of bricks in a wall is called a “course.” A brick that is broken in half is called a “‘bat,’’ and when a bat is used 
to fill out a course at a corner it is called a “‘closer.’”’ These are only a few of the many things that a mason must 
know if he does his work well. 


The next time you see a brick building look at the wall and see if you can tell which style of bonds was used. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


What things besides brick walls do masons build? 
A veneer wall should be separated from the wooden one by an air space. Do you know why? 


If you were building a new home would you rather hire a Jack-of-all-trades to do the work, or would you rather 
hire specialists? Why? 


Which person do you think would get the higher wages, a Jack-of-all-trades or a specialist? Why? 
What are some of the special things a mason must know? 


What are some of the dangers in a home where there has been poor masonry? 


THINGS TO DO 


Would you like to keep a “‘trades’”’ scrapbook this year? There are many interesting things that you can put in 


your book. Each month you may paste one of the small pictures of the trade you have studied, and write anything 
you wish about that trade under the picture. 


You may wish to keep a trade vocabulary each month. For example: Under your picture of the mason you may 
write such words as— masonry, trowel, mortar, cement, course, stretcher, leader, closer, bat, and Jack-of-all-trades. 


In another section of your scrapbook you may wish to keep pictures of people working at different trades, 
which you may cut from papers and magazines. 


In your scrapbook, or on a piece of paper, draw a sample of one style of brick masonry. Color the bottom course 
of bricks red, and label it ‘‘a course.” Color the rest of the closers in your sample blue. Color the stretchers yellow 
and the leaders brown. Be careful! You will have to be a good mason before you can make your sample just right. 
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SALUTE THE FLAG Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


il 


Color all flesh light orange. 

The fair haired flag bearer wears a light 
green dress and socks. 

The boy has a white blouse with dull 
blue trousers and socks. 


Color the flag as carefully as you can. 


I-PLEDGE: {\- 
‘ALLEGIANCE - —i| 
TO-THEFLAG: | )\ 

OF - THE 

‘UNITED- STATES 


22>. OF AMERICA: Dess 
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Social Science Studies 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The Story of Light 


Thousands of years ago when the first people lived on this earth they had only the sun and 
the moon to give them light. The light from the sun is so strong that people can see all right 
during the daytime, but how dark it must have been in those early days when the sun went down 
at night. These early men did not have even the light of a fire in their cave homes, because they 
did not know anything about fire at that time. 


One day the sky became very, very dark as a big black cloud hid the sun from their sight. 
Suddenly there was a dreadful roar, a crashing sound, then a streak of something bright shot out 
of the sky into the woods near by. Of course you know what had happened, but the early men 
did not know. They were stunned and very much frightened. When they noticed bright orange 
colored flames leaping up into the air they could not believe their eyes. They had never seen 
anything like that before. After they got over their first fright and dared to go nearer they noticed 
that the air around the fire was warmer. The men thought how much more comfortable their cave 
homes would be if they could only take some of the fire inside. At last they became brave enough 
to carry a burning stick through the door of the cave. Again they were surprised. The flame 
from their fire lighted the inside of the cave so they could see the walls, the roof, and the faces 
of the people. This was a wonderful discovery. It was the beginning of a system of light. The 
early men guarded fire night and day to keep it burning. They carried burning sticks with them 
for light as we might carry flashlights today. 


Later men made the discovery that fish oil and animal fat would burn. They made a kind of 
lamp by filling a shell with oil and using a piece of moss for a wick. This was much safer and 


easier to handle than a torch. The early Greeks and Romans used a lamp very much like this 
which was made of clay. 
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The next kind of light was the candle. People discovered that wicks covered with hardened 
fat burned more slowly and gave better light than the oil lamp with a moss wick. Candles are 
still used for decorations and special parties, but can you imagine how different the world would 
be today if the only light we had were candles? 


About seventy-five years ago people began to use lamps with glass chimneys. These lamps 
burned kerosene oil and gave better light. In some homes today kerosene lamps are used for 
lighting. Some streets used to be lighted with kerosene lamps. Just before it became real dark a 
man called the ‘“‘lamplighter’’ would go around and light all of the street lights, then early in the 
morning he would put them out and refill the lamps with kerosene oil. 


A great American inventor, Thomas A. Edison, invented the electric light in 1879. Think of 
the great number of uses for the electric light today. Our homes, streets, bridges, automobiles, 
trains, airplanes, boats, big buildings, and beacons all use the electric light. Mr. Edison invented 
the safest and best light the world has ever known. 


THINGS TO DO 


Make a frieze for your classroom showing the development of light. 


Construct some of the first types of lamps. 


Collect pictures for your bulletin board of different kinds of lights. 


Prepare a report for your classmates on the life and work of Thomas A. Edison. Perhaps you 


have seen the moving picture of ‘‘Edison The Man.”’ This would help you to give an inter- 
esting report. 


KEROSENE LAMP 


CANDLE ELECTRIC LAMP \ 
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We're Going to Mexico 
A Blackboard Journey 


is our Travel Day,’’ says 
Miss Allen, as she tinkles the little 
silver bell on her desk. The children 
sit up straight and listen, for they 
love to go traveling this new way. 


“This time Dickie and Jean and 
their father and mother are not go- 
ing across the ocean; they are going 
south to a country called Mexico. 


“Get your suitcases ready, but 
don’t bring your winter coats, for it 
is warm where we are going. 

“On the map this country looks 
like this. Do you think it looks like 
a horn, Marvin? Yes, I think so, too, 
the kind of horn a hunter carries. 


“Dickie and Jean are going to 
travel in their daddy’s automobile 
this time. It is a long trip, but every 
night they will stop and sleep in the 
trailer that is fastened to the back 
of their car. You may draw the 
trailer, Jack, and Helen can draw 
the curtains in the windows so it 
will look like a house on wheels. 


“Are you all ready? We will get 
into our cars, too, and follow Dickie 
and Jean. 


“You will remember the first 
thing we saw in Japan was a volcano 
with a white top, and now, as we 
drive nearer to Mexico in our cars, 
we see two volcanoes; one is called 
Popocatapetl and the other is Sleep- 
ing Lady. It really looks like a lady 
lying on her side covered with a 
snow blanket. 


“Dickie and Jean have found a 
good place to park for the night. We 
will stop here, too. Are you hungry? 
Here is a queer little restaurant. You 
will have to get used to the different 
food. They use a lot of hot peppers 
and beans in Mexico. 


By FLORA C. RUE 


ZY 
. 


“‘Now crowd into the trailers and 
go to bed. We have shopping to do 
tomorrow morning. 

‘““Come, wake up, Dickie and Jean 
are going down to the stream for a 
a bath. Shall we all go, too? No time 
for a swim, we must go to town early 
before it gets too hot. 

‘“‘Here’s a store and I see they 
have just what we want. I’ll draw a 
picture of it and you may tell me its 
name. You think it is a hat. Yes, but 
the Mexicans call it a sombrero. 
There is so much sun here; that is 
why they all wear big sombreros. 
Put them on and we will all hurry 
down to the corner and see what is 
going on. Follow Dickie and Jean 
and we will all stand on the corner 
and watch the parade. 

“They are having a fiesta in 
this little Mexican town. That is a 
feast day. See how dressed up the 
little girls are. There is a little girl 
with a red and blue shawl over her 
head and shoulders. She calls the 
shawl a rebozo. Look, children, the 
animals are dressed up, too. There is 
a burro with a red ribbon tied around 
his neck, and that calf looks as if she 


had a rebozo on her head. Jean and 
her mother are buying a rebozo to 
take home as a souvenir. 

“It is getting very warm now. 
Dickie and Jean are going to have a 
lunch. There is a woman making 
tortillas. They are little flat cakes 
made of corn. Shall we have some? 
They taste very good. Will you have 
another one, Jack, and you, too, 
Marvin? 

“The people are all going home 
now to take their siestas. That is 
their afternoon nap. It is too hot to 
work early in the afternoon, so they 
go home and sleep. Here is one of 
their little houses. They are made 
of clay bricks baked in the sun. 

“‘Come, we will go to our trailers 
and take our siestas, too. When it is 
cooler we will go for a ride and per- 
haps see something different. 

‘“‘Wake up, wake up, you are just 
like the Mexicans. You have been 
sleeping for two hours. Dickie and 
Jean and their father and mother 
are all ready to go. They are going 
to ride on burros. Jean is going to 
ride in front of her father on his 
burro, but mother and Dickie will 
each ride a burro of his own. A 
burro is a little donkey. 

“There are burros waiting for us. 
I will take Helen on the burro with 
me. She is so little I’m sure the burro 
will not mind. 

“‘Here are our guides. Our guide 
says his name is Tito, and Dickie 
says his guide’s name is Pedro. 
They are twin brothers. See how 
polite they are. They never forget 
to say please and thank you, and 
they are always smiling. 

“Come, Nan, Tito will help you 
climb upon your burro. No, not that 
one with the baskets on each side. 
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He will carry our lunch in those 
baskets. 

‘“‘We are going to visit one of the 
most beautiful parks in the world. 
It is called Chapultepec Park or 
Grasshopper Hill. But, come, we 
must ride three miles on our burros. 
Marvin, you may go first and follow 
Tito. I will come last. Hold tight, Nan. 

“The little burros walk so slow 
we have a chance to see the houses 
as we pass by. They are flat-roofed, 
not very tall because sometimes they 
have earthquakes in Mexico. There 


is a pretty house. The yard is in the 
center. It is called a patio. Most of 
the patios have fountains in them. 
“Dickie is asking his father why 
the burros do not walk faster. His 
father says that no one hurries in 
Mexico, not even the burros. Some- 
times Mexico is called the ‘Land of 
Tomorrow’ because when asked to 
do something or run an errand a 
Mexican will nearly always say 
manana which means tomorrow. 
‘“‘Here is the beautiful park. We 
will stop with Dickie and Jean and 
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look at the big cypress trees. There 
is a road that looks like a tunnel. 
Some of the trees have been growing 
for three hundred years and the 
branches have met overhead and 
twined around each other so that the 
sun never shines through. 

‘“‘Now we must go back to our 
trailers and then after a good night’s 
sleep we will start for home. 

‘“‘Here is a word we must learn 
when we say good-bye to Tito and 
Pedro. It is adios. It is a pretty 
word that means good-bye.”’ 


A Museum in a Schoolroom 


A, A new school’ year ¥ap- 
proaches, it is quite natural that we 
all begin to think of ways of interest- 
ing new children. We probably all 
think back upon previous years and 
review ideas, methods and projects 
previously used. When one or more 
stand out prominently among others, 
we feel we could repeat them. 

As I make a mental review of 
some one thing which has heretofore 
aroused enthusiasm, I find I always 
decide to keep the museum in my 
schoolroom. It was begun ten years 
ago, but it is yet the first thing the 
children’s eyes focus upon. The 3B 
Museum will undoubtedly remain a 
permanent fixture during my teach- 
ing days and the one and foremost 
reason is because it awakens interest, 
controls interest, and promotes inter- 
est. It has always been difficult to 
secure a good picture, due to the 
glass sides. However, at the close of 
last school year one of my parents 
offered to take a picture and I can, 
therefore, present this photo in 
order to give a better idea of the 
contents. 

You would never think that on 
the four shelves of this museum (it 
had at one time been a china cabinet 
of one of the parents, who presented 
it to our grade to replace the dull 
mission cabinet) we had used for 
five years, there would be such a 
wealth of material that brings forth 
the Why, How and Where questions. 
But there it has stood in one corner 
of the room, full of articles that are 
found to interest the children. 

There have been few children who 
have not donated something to its 
interior. For this reason the past 
year it was necessary to “clean 
house.”’ Duplicated articles and those 
which might breed moths, or be- 
come faded from another summer’s 
exposure to light, were distributed 
among the children. Many children 


By EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


Our museum on display 


had begun riding a hobby in 3B 
Grade, so many of the objects of 
interest were used to add to the 
different collections of certain chil- 
dren. 

I’ll try to describe briefly what a 
schoolroom museum has assembled. 
On the top of the cabinet is a stuffed 
squirrel mounted on a piece of bark, 
a yellow canary under a glass cover, 
and a china dog. These have all been 
used for Science lessons. 


On the first and second shelves are 
dolls. The costuming has been the 
subject for talks on clothing of chil- 
dren around the world. It makes 
any geography lesson very real. 
When a child stands before the class 
with one of the dolls, calls it by 
name and tells why it is dressed in 
cotton, wool, or silk; why the hair is 
black and straight, or black and 
kinky, every child is interested! The 
imagination then connects the homes 
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and customs with these dolls and, in 
a short time, any child can tell about 
the home and life of any one doll. 

Would you like to know where they 
have come from to reside among the 
children in 3B? Tryntze, from Am- 
sterdam, Holland, came in a very 
sleepy state. We could not get her 
to open her eyes for some time, and 
then it was discovered that wax and 
glue had melted during her long 
ocean voyage and had made us be- 
lieve that she had wept long and 
bitterly at leaving her home shores. 
Now, however, the children tell 
visitors that she never seems one bit 
unhappy, so she always appears 
very wide-awake. Such facts as 
these have been a source of material 
for short paragraphs, written or 
oral, for the English class. 

Most dolls have been named the 
day they arrived, as was the case of 
Valentino, the Mexican Straw Man, 
who arrived on Valentine’s Day. 

The Twins (Chinese) were named 
Sing Hi and Sing Lo. The Negro 


from Louisiana has very often been 
used for a ‘cotton’ exhibit. The 
Tyrolian peasant man and wife are 
a very unusual pair, typical of the 
mountain area, and were named 
Tyra and Rolia. This pair always 
amuses the children because of their 
serious and sad expressions. They 
always make us feel as if they are 
worried that they have stayed away 
from their home duties so long. 

I am telling these bits of doll life 
to prove that they are wonderful 
objects for the children—to weave 
stories, to describe and to learn. 
They thus learn of our Apache, 
Navajo’s dolls, four small Spanish 
ones, a Colonial lady, an antique 
china doll, together with her ward- 
robe made by Betsy’s grandmother 
when she was eight years old. 

In addition to the dolls, on the 
third shelf there is a truly worth- 
while Indian relic collection—Indian 
pottery, bird darts, birch-bark can- 
oes, acorns, store implements, and a 
powder horn. 
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On the bottom shelf is Spanish 
moss, cotton, seashells, a_ coffee 
exhibit, etc. There is a piece of peat 
from Ireland, coal from near-by 
mines, and samples of rock, coins, 
stamp album, etc. 

I would really like to hear that 
all teachers are willing to try having 
a museum in a schoolroom. It is 
positive proof of co-operation among 
pupils, friends, and teachers. It 
gives children the privilege of put- 
ting some valuation upon old and 
discarded objects. (They feel our 
Dutch shoes and the French peasant 
pair are two objects you can’t see 
everywhere.) They are careful in 
handling such objects. They tell 
parents of lessons the museum has 
taught them. It becomes a part of 
that interesting time in their lives 
when all the world is a curio and the 
children learn by observation and 
co-operation. It is the one object 
upon which the children cast their 
last lingering look as they leave 3B 
for a new grade and a new room. 


Planning for Poetry 


By WILLIAM E. HAYES 


‘ee teaching of poetry is an 
art that almost seems to be inborn. 
Over a period of years I have ob- 
served but a few teachers who 
have the knack of handling poetry 
in such a manner as to make it inter- 
esting, enjoyable, and, above all, a 
creative experience for a child. All 
too often we find poetry a rare exper- 
ience in the elementary school. This 
may be attributed in part to the 
reasons implied in the above, and, 
in addition, to the inability of teach- 
ers to draw out the best in creative 
expression from the children. Failure 
in this soon makes poetry a drudg- 
ery. 


Recently I observed a_ teacher 
who dealt with creative poetry in an 
outstanding manner. Her procedure 
was simplicity itself. The term 
“‘teaching”’ could scarcely be used, 
for her art—and she was indeed 
an artist—consisted in stimulating 
and transforming the thoughts of 
her children from the conventional, 
stilted, conversational and written 
forms to easy, free mediaof expression. 


She began by reading short selec- 
tions of children’s poetry to her 
group of fifth graders. Her voice and 
manner soon dispelled the class- 
room boundaries, and the children 
were taken vicariously into other 
worlds. 


She then turned to subjects near 
at hand—the recent shower, the 
corner policeman, the railroad train. 
After she read these selections she 
called specific attention to the man- 
ner in which the author had shown 
a picture of the object. Stilted rules 
of grammar were left out of the dis- 
cussion entirely. 


Her next step permitted the chil- 
dren to complete poems that she 


began. These, too, were local and 
familiar to the group. When these 
were completed and read, I could 
not help but notice the lavish praise 
bestowed on even the simplest 
effort. Later she stated that this was 
a major offense of the poetry plan. 
Apparently a word of praise evoked 
a line of poetry! 

After working in this vein for 
several days, she pulled another 
unorthodox rabbit from the creative 
hat. The children were permitted 
to take their writing boards out in 
the school yard, there to gather 
ideas. One noticeable feature was the 
extent of concentration of these nine- 
year-olds, working singly in the 
shade of trees and on the school 
steps. When these efforts were read 
later, they showed a marked sim- 
plicity and understanding of their 
themes—a prime requisite of all 
poetry. 

In evaluating the procedures used 
in this situation it seemed that all 
our educational criteria had been 
covered. Thinking, organizing, eval- 
uating, and the numerous other 
requirements had all been associated 
with the work. How many of us, 
however, think of poetry as a func- 
tional, worth-while experience on 
the part of children—as worth 
while, perhaps, and as justifiable as 
most of our curriculum offerings? 
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A Ship “Unit in the First Grade 


By VIOLA BRUSH 


Liberty School first-graders in ship they built 


Initiation 


;= account by one of the 
group of his adventures on a visit to 
the ‘“‘Queen Mary’ immediately 
aroused the interest of the children, 
leading one to tell about his father’s 
trip to Holland on the ‘Nieuw 
Amsterdam” and another to tell of 
his father’s employment on a large 
yacht. Others told of experiences 
with various boats, including ferry- 
boats, sailboats, etc. 


Objectives 


In all our discussions these ob- 
jectives seemed to be paramount: 
to make children better acquainted 
with river and ocean traffic, which is 
daily within close range of our 
locality; to show children that water 
travel is useful for our needs and 
pleasures; and to allow children to 
express themselves in as many 
creative ways as the curriculum 
allows. 


Activities 


Deciding which kind of boat they 
would like to build, the children 
chose a large liner. For the construc- 
tion, materials, including the old 
stand-by orange crates, were soon 
assembled. Led by a child with a 
penchant for the technical, the girls 
and boys became interested in what 
made a ship move and turn. While 
the youngsters knew that these ship 
essentials are really made of stronger 
materials, their creative ability pro- 
vided a propeller of one type of 
wood, an anchor of another type, a 
rudder of cardboard, a_ steering 


wheel of a rim of a bushel basket, a 
Jacob’s ladder of twine, smoke- 
stacks, life-preservers, and telescope 
of paper. Members of the class 
wanted very much to bring scraps of 
motors and iron for ship’s engines, 
but as the possibility of such a 
problem did seem advanced, they 
were content to imagine the roar of 
engines beneath the floor boards. 
The orange crates were turned 
with their open sides to the center of 
the ship, each open space being 
furnished as a ship stateroom and 
inhabited by small dolls made of 


Torn-paper picture 


unbleached muslin. Between the 
sides of the ship (formed by the 
orange-crates) there was a 3-foot 
free space for the children to play. 


Creative Art 


All made sailor hats (which they 
are wearing in group picture) con- 
sisting of oak-tag rims sewed to 
unbleached muslin crowns. 

They also made crayon illustra- 
tions of stories and imagination, and 
‘torn paper” (colored),pictures, and 
many paintings at the easel. 


Number 


Chairs, dolls, hats, flags, were 
counted. Problems were: how many 
rooms in the ship; how many chil- 
dren would it hold: who was first, 
second, third. 


Spelling and Writing 


The children wrote stories using 
words from our spelling list. 


Simple Geography 


It was decided to take an im- 
aginary trip on the ship to some 
other lands. The girls crayoned de- 
signs on simple aprons and caps to 
be used as costumes for a Dutch 
Dance in the program. 


Story writing 


Visual Aids 


Along with pictures and books, 
the children viewed a moving-pic- 
ture of ships and sailors’ duties, also 
some slides of ships. 


Oral Language and Phonetics 


We played a game which we 
called ‘‘Sailing Away.’ Each child 
had the opportunity to say “I’m 
traveling to Holland (or some coun- 
try chosen to be represented in our 
assembly program) and I’m going to 
take along (name some aarticle).”’ 
If the first child chose something 
beginning with the letter “‘B’’ the 
others had to sense this and mention 
an article that began with the same 
letter. Those who did this were 
allowed to board ship and make a 
happy ending to the game by 
singing ‘‘Sailing, Sailing.” 
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Language and Printing 


Each child made a _ notebook, 
sewed it together, designed the 
cover, pasted in pictures cut from 
newspapers and magazines, drew in 
pictures accompanied by sentences. 
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Simple geography 


Assembly Program 


When the activities in the room, 
having lasted several months, were 
completed, the practicing of an 
assembly program was begun. We 
used our large frieze and our ship 
on the stage as scenery. The boys, 
dressed as sailors, each explained, 
while pointing to the part, something 
about the parts of the ship, as: 


1. We learned that the captain 
helps to steer the ship with this big 
wheel. 

2. We learned that the rudder 
turns the ship to the left or the right. 

3. We learned that the engines 
make the propeller go around. The 
propeller pushes the ship through 
the water. 

4. We learned that the back of the 
ship is called the stern. 

5. We learned that the front of 
the ship is called the bow, and you 
can remember this by the way you 
bow. As the ship goes along through 
the water it looks as if it is bowing to 
someone. 

6. We learned that the anchor 
keeps the ship in place when the 
engines are stopped. The anchor is 
very heavy and when it drops deep 
down into the water, the ship can- 
not float away. 

7. We learned that life preservers 
keep us floating on top of the water. 


8. We learned that American ships 
always have the American flag flying 
where everyone can see it. 

9. This child announces that all 
are going for an imaginary trip to 
some lands far away. 

As each boy finishes his part he 
stands in a circle. When all boys 
have said their parts and are in the 
circle they dance the ‘“‘Sailors’ Horn- 
pipe”’ to the tune of “‘Sailors’ Horn- 
pipe” (see Bibliography) and finish 
by dancing right into the boat, 
where chairs have been placed for 
them to sit on. A sailor speaks and 
announces that the boat is stopping 
in Spain. 

Girls come out in Spanish costume 
and dance to the record, ‘“‘Spanish 
Dance, No. I (I made up my own 
steps for the dance), and curtsy 
off stage. 

Sailors in boat sing “‘A Sail.”’ 

A sailor speaks and announces 
that the boat is stopping in Holland. 


Notebook cover 


Girls come cn stage in their little 
Dutch caps and aprons (designed 
by themselves) and dance to the 
tune of “Did You Ever See a 
Lassie?’’ and curtsy off the stage. 

Sailors in boat sing ‘Boating 
Song.”’ 

A sailor speaks and announces 
that the boat is stopping in Japan. 

Girls come out in their own dresses 
but one girl is dressed as a Japanese 


cu See 


Inside of notebook 


girl. Girls sing ‘‘Marusaki’’ and 


curtsy off the stage. 
Sailors in boat stand and sing 
finale: ‘Sailor Boys.”’ 
Curtain 


Supplementary Materials 
BOOKS 

“Tommy Thatcher Goes to Sea,”’ 
Berta and Elmer Hader (Mac- 
millan Co.). 

“Captain Teddy and Sailor Chips,”’ 
Creighton Peet (Loring and 
Mussey). 

“The Story Book of Wheels, Ships, 
Trains, Aircraft,’’” Maud and 
and Miska Petersham (Winston 
Co.). 

“America Travels,’ Alice Dalg- 
liesh (Macmillan Co.). 

“The Captain,’’ Lent and Winslow 
(Macmillan Co.). 

“A Story about Boats, Social Sci- 
ence Readers,’’ Read and Lee 
(Scribner’s Sons). 

“Steamboat Bill,’’ Tousey (Double- 
day-Doran). 

“Little Toot,’’ Hardie Gramatky 
(S. P. Putnam’s Sons). 

RECORDS 

Spanish Dance No. I, op. 12, 
Moszkowski, Victor Record, No. 
20521-A. 

‘Sailors’ Hornpipe,’’ Playtime Rec- 
ord, No. 246B. 

SONGS 

“A Sail,’ Riley and Gaynor. 

“Boating Song,”’ Riley and Gaynor. 

“Sailor Boys,’ Churchill-Grindell, 
Book II. 

“Did You Ever See A Lassie?”’’ 
Physical Education for Ele- 
mentary Schools, Neilson and 
Von Hagen. 

**Marusaki,”’ Physical Education for 
Elementary Schools, Neilson 
and Von Hagen. 


Welcome, welcome, Autumn, 
To country and to town; 

Welcome to your brown leaves, 
And red ones tumbling down. 


WELCOME, AUTUMN 


By Norman C. SCHLICHTER 


Welcome, welcome, Autumn, 
With your harvests good; 

Corn and grain and apples 
For our winter food. 
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Developing the Child's Personality 


W uss does it profit a man if he 
gets a smattering of all the book 
learning there is, if he has not at the 
same time developed a_ pleasing 
personality? Some may say that a 
person is born with a certain per- 
sonality and that it cannot be al- 
tered to any appreciable degree. 

A few years ago a lecturer was 
telling the characters of his audience 
by their features. When it came to 
me, he started but stopped suddenly. 
“You’ve CHANGED yourself!’ he 
charged. ‘“‘The you that I know is 
very different to the you your fea- 
tures say you are!” 

It is true. I did remake my whole 
personality. The change did not 
come about suddenly (changes sel- 
dom do), but was of gradual but 
steady growth. At seventeen, I, 
almost boorishly taciturn from ex- 
cessive shyness, as tactless a person 
as could be found, and, of course, 
with no close friends, noticed the 
difference between twin sisters in 
my class in high school. Lola was 
the life of the crowd. Lila was an 
‘also there.’’ Since they were from 
the same home and treated exactly 
alike and with not much difference in 
their looks, the only reason there 
could be was the difference in per- 
sonalities. I decided that I, too, 
would become the life of the crowd, 
a good mixer, a friendly individual. 

That idea has been held in my 
subconscious mind ever since. Four 
years ago at a family reunion, one of 
my sisters, who had not seen me for 
fifteen years, marveled at the change. 
However, she did not seem overly 
pleased. In my anxiety to remake 
myself, I have let the pendulum 
swing too far the other way and 
have become overly talkative and 
officious. Now I am at it again, 
trying to tame myself down to the 
happy medium that I was really 
striving for in the beginning. How 
much it would have meant to me if 
some one who knew how had taken 
hold of me when I was yet a child 
and shaped my personality pleasingly. 

The experience I have had with 
myself has been of inestimable value 
in training my young son. I am so 
sincere about the value of person- 
ality training that I am writing a 
book on the subject. It would take 
a good sized book to record all I 
have learned and I haven’t even 
scratched the surface yet! 

Of course pleasing personality is 
simply sterling character with its 
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rough edges smoothed down. Sin- 
cerity, truth, honor, the very words 
have charm. Can you find any charm 
about deception, falsification, in- 
sincerity? 

A course in personality training 
must naturally be a very informal 
affair. A talk by the teacher several 
times a week about the value of a 
pleasing personality might be a very 
good thing. She would tell them how 
important it is in business and social 
life and illustrate it with examples 
from real life. Suggestions are given 
here for a chart to be posted in a 
conspicuous place, listing the virtues 
that make a person have charming 
personality. The child must have 
some definite goal to reach. In mak- 
ing this chart, I have written it as it 
might be written for an adult. 

Children like to use big words if 
they fully understand what they 
mean. They like to feel that they 
are starting out on a project that 
would be hard for a grown-up. Of 
course it should be impressed on 
their minds that it will take them 
years and years to reach this goal 
but that they can be working on it 
all the time. 

I am including things in this chart 
that can be done only by an adult. 
Taking an active part in the govern- 
ment of our country, for instance. 
What child can do that? But by 
impressing on the child’s mind now 
that all worth-while adults take an 
interest in government, you gain 
two objectives: One is the influenc- 
ing of the parent by the child so 
that the parent takes more interest 
in seeing that the proper laws are 
made and enforced. The other is 
that a child, who has the thought 
implanted in his mind when he is 
small, will hardly ever become indif- 
ferent about this important subject 
when he is older. Ten words said to a 
child will have more real influence 
on his life than a hundred times 
that many later. 

In using this chart, each child 
might select his or her own goal on 
which to work for the week. He 
might report briefly on his success 
and for the next period add another 
to his list while still working on the 
first virtue also. 

A personality chart such as was 
described under ‘““‘What Would You 
Do?” in one of the spring issues 
might be put beside the blackboard 
and then, from time to time, the 
name of some child written on the 


board right near the colors of the 
most charming personality. Maybe 
Johnny was about to tell a false- 
hood and remembered to tell the 
truth. May, who always used to copy 
her arithmetic answers, tries to 
work alone. The children might re- 
port that Jack, who used to swear 
so much, has been doing better, and 
so has hot-tempered Peter. Put the 
youngster’s name up by the color he 
prefers and leave it for a couple of 
days. 

I am dubious about putting any 
name beside the strong but un- 
pleasant personality. Children, who 
crave attention regardless of how 
they get it, might find it easier to 
get attention by being bad than by 
being good. Bad men glory in their 
badness, you know. I suggest a 
little private talk with the child, 
whose name might well appear on 
the unpleasant list, to see if he could 
not be induced to try harder to get 
on the good list. 

The teacher should take up each 
statement in the chart, explain it 
fully and then amplify it by means of 
stories and talks. Most important of 
all, she must set the children a good 
example. 

This chart is open to much criti- 
cism. It may be much too long. The 
Master was able to give every rule 
for the conduct of the world in only 
ten commandments. The Golden 
Rule compresses essentials into one 
sentence. It might well be said that 
many of these listings overlap. I 
have separated them for the sake of 
emphasis. Beyond the first few, no 
effort has been made to list them in 
the order of greatest importance. 
Maybe you can make a far better 
chart. Nothing here is offered as the 
last word on the subject but merely 
a starter to make you think deeper 
into the subject and get you started 
helping the children in your charge. 


Personality Chart 


I am honorable in all my transac- 
tions. 

I obey all the laws of my country, 
no matter how unimportant or even 
unfair the law may seem to be. 

I take an active part in making 
the laws of my country and seeing 
to it that they are properly enforced. 

I shall always remember that I 
owe a debt to my community and 
strive to repay it with interest. 

I do not try to build myself up by 
tearing others down. 


| 
| 
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I realize that happiness is a state 
of mind and an achievement and 
work steadily towards that goal. 

I show appreciation for other 
people’s ability. 

I neither hide my light under a 
bushel nor try to “‘steal the show.” 

I am not envious of others’ good 
fortune. 

I try to help others to do what is 
right. 

I am boss of my own temper. 

I am courteous, not only to stran- 
gers, but especially to those with 
whom I am in constant contact. 

I try to be always tactful. 

I am appreciative of all that is 
being done for me and try to show 
it by both words and actions. 

I am truthful. 

I do not tempt others to do what 
they think is wrong. 

I do not allow anyone to tempt me 
to do what I feel is wrong. 

I do not let the jeers of others 
influence my actions. 

When I have a task to do, I do it 
the very best I can. 

I am trying to develop the habit 
of doing my work fast. 

I am trying to develop a pleasing 
voice. 


I am respectful to the aged and 
to those in authority. 

I am developing initiative. 

I am trying to develop real lead- 
ership. 

When I follow, I choose the 
best. 

I appreciate the wonderful body 
given me and give it the care it 
deserves. 

I will never put anything into my 
body that will be harmful to it. 

I stand up for myself when neces- 
sary. 

I am unselfish. 

I refuse to use vulgarisms or asso- 
ciate with those who do. 

I have a vocabulary of pleasing 
words and increase it as rapidly as 
possible. 

I am neat and orderly. 

I am kind to all living creatures 
and compel others to be kind. 

I try to learn from those who have 
had more experience than I. 

I realize that there is so much to 
be learned that one life-time is not 
enough to acquire the knowledge, so 
I do not either become unduly puffed 
up over my little knowledge, nor 
unduly cast down. 
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I am trying to overcome cow- 
ardice. 

I am learning a carefully chosen 
profession or trade whereby I can 
enjoy the earning of my own living. 

I try to avoid being oversensitive 
and am not always looking for 
slights. 

I give the other person the benefit 
of the doubt and try to believe the 
best, rather than listen to mali- 
cious gossip. 

I not only live on a carefully 
planned budget myself but I compel 
all those who are dependent upon 
my financial support to do the same 
thing and to do it cheerfully. 


I have a number of interesting 
hobbies: some are of the social 
type; some solitary, at least, might 
be used for money making if neces- 
sary. 

I try to remember that yesterday 
is gone beyond recall, but today is 
my own and by making the proper 
use of it, I can make a fairer to- 
morrow. 

I am a lover of peace but I never 
sell my self-respect nor the best 
interests of my family just to keep 
peace. 


First Days in First Grade 


ne the great out-of-doors 
into innumerable schoolrooms Sep- 
tember brings throngs of happy, 
bright-eyed children eager to begin 
to learn to read. So that they will 
not be disappointed, the teacher will 
give them some experience with 
reading materials, even though she 
realizes that the aim of the first- 
grade teacher should be not merely 
to teach reading but to provide the 
children with a school life which is 
full of happy, meaningful experiences 
and enjoyable, interesting associa- 
tions; to provide for reading readi- 
ness and to build up necessary and 
desirable habits and attitudes. 

To help stimulate and insure joy- 
ful, successful reading for a begin- 
ning first-grade group at Phillips 
School, Des Moines, Iowa, the fol- 
lowing pre-reading activities devel- 
oped: 


First-Hand Experiences 
I. ExcCURSIONS 
A. Around the School Building 


To the playground to see where 
and how to play with the swings, 
poles, and other playground ap- 
paratus. 
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To the office to telephone the 
principal about plans for an assembly. 

To the lunchroom to find out how 
to carry trays, pay for lunch, etc. 

To the gymnasium to watch a 
class taking directions and marching. 

Short walks to learn to recognize 
trees near the school. 

To a street corner near the school. 
Here the children studied safety 
signs and signals and read 

SCHOOL CROSSING 
STOP 
They observed cars following the 
signs. 

To the kindergarten and primary 
rooms. 

To the science room to see and 
learn about toads and frogs. 


B. In the Neighborhood 

To Jane’s house to see her puppy. 

To see flower gardens. 

To the mail box to post a letter. 

To the branch library to select 
books and return them. 

To see Marlyn’s new goat. 

A short walk to the walnut tree 
south of the school to observe a 
squirrel. 

To see and play in Clarence’s 
store which his mother had helped 


him build in the corner of the 
kitchen. 

To see a house being moved. 

To see a squirrel’s nest. 

To a grocery store. 

To Sally’s house to watch the 
packing of apples. 

To see a house under construction. 

To learn about a work car on the 
street car track. 

To see a train. 

To ride a pony. 


C. Country Trips 
To the Farm. 


A walk along a country road. The 
children especially enjoyed crossing 
a narrow bridge and following a 
path through a field picking yellow 
wild flowers as they went. (Later 
they found a picture in a library 
book of children picking flowers and 
said: ‘“‘Here we are picking flowers 
out in the country.’’) They counted 
yellow butterflies and we talked 
about how the color YELLOW 
added to the beauty of everything in 
the fall: yellow butterflies, yellow 
goldenrod, yellow of the black-eyed 
Susan’s and sunflowers. They found 
an old robin’s nest and named 
materials used: mud, grass, feath- 
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ers, string. They watched a brown 
thrasher and listened to its call—a 
clear whistled ‘‘wheuu.”’ 

To Grandview Park 


To recognize trees and _ seeds. 
Trees the children know: elm, 
maple, oak, walnut, catalpa and red 
haw. (Later in a preprimer they 
found pictures of oak, maple and elm 
leaves and recognized them.) 


Seeds they know: goldenrod, this- 
tle, milkweed, cat-tail, butterprint, 
maple, foxtail, and smartweed—all 
carried by the wind. Acorns, hick- 
ory nuts, walnuts, and buckeye 
carried by animals. 


To collect acorns and other nuts 
to feed the squirrels during the 
winter. 

To observe the Monarch butter- 
fly. 

Observed a garter snake asleep in 
the road and learned how helpful 
snakes are. 

To collect wild flowers, leaves, and 
seeds. Returning from the trip they 
put these seeds on the SCIENCE 
TABLE where there was just one 
label—Seeds. When we were ar- 
ranging the seeds on this table, 
Corliss said: ‘‘Why don’t we put a 
sign by these seeds to say that the 
wind carries them?’’ And then an- 
other child added: ‘‘And put one by 
the others to say that animals carry 
them.’’ This showed that they were 
learning that words are meaningful 
and useful. They named the seeds 
on the table going from left to right. 
D. City Trips 

A ride on the street car to the 
fairgrounds to see the elephant, 
“Baby Mine,’’ a pony, and other 
animals. 

To a pet shop downtown. 

Much of the stimulation to create 
poems, stories, rhythm, and song, to 
explore books, to dramatize various 
activities, to paint, model and build, 
came from the experiences shared by 
the class on excursions. 

Charts were made of these experi- 
ences, with usually just one sentence, 
as under the picture of the children 
riding the pony (made by a child) 
were the words ‘‘What a good ride!” 
In preparing these the teacher kept 
in mind the vocabulary in ‘Rides 
and Slides Preprimer,’ the first 
book the children will read. We tried 
to work in this vocabulary, but not 
enough to interfere with the chil- 
dren’s spontaneous expression. 

Records of these experiences were 
kept also in large wrapping paper 
picture books: 

First Days in First Grade 
Animals on the Farm 
Our Train Book 

The School Store 

Pets 

Our Very Own Toys 


The teacher did not attempt to have 
every child learn to read these books 
and charts. But, if a child found a 
few words he could read he was 
asked to read them to others and was 
praised for this ability, so that he 
would want to try again and others 
be encouraged to try to read. 


II. Socrat AcTIVITIES 


Social experiences gave these chil- 
dren different concepts to use in 
interpreting reading material. 


A. Sharing Experiences 


Every morning there was a time 
when experiences were shared in dis- 
cussion and oral composition. Ken- 
neth told about ‘Our Trip to the 
Black Hills’; Clarence—‘My Two 
New Puppies’’; Shirley—‘‘My Baby 
Brother’; Lucretia—‘‘The Goat I 
Got Last Night’’; Harold—‘‘A Trip 
to Canada’’; Corliss—‘‘Our Chick- 
ens.”’ 

Many things were brought to 
school, shown, and discussed. For 
example: Jimmy brought his air- 
plane to school and told how his 
brother helped him make it. At 
these times the children asked ques- 
tions, shared information, and solved 
problems which increased the num- 
ber of meaningful concepts. 


B. Dramatic Activities 


Early in the fall the children be- 
gan playing house. Some members of 
the family went to town in a car, 
which was composed of just small 
chairs. Other children noticed the car 
activity and soon a train of chairs 
evolved and they became intensely 
interested in playing train. After 
they had played train in their own 
way for a day or two, it seemed de- 
sirable to lead them into more 
developmental activity, which Miss 
Collins, student teacher, did, by 
discussing with them the parts of the 
train and the work of the engineer, 
fireman, and other workers, and 
writing labels for them. We also took 
them to see a train. Then they 
helped make a large train book which 
crystallized and clarified concepts 
gained. 

When we returned from Grand- 
view Park we were interested to 
learn that four or five boys, who had 
left our large group of children to 
look for oak leaves, had dramatized 
“The Three  Billy-Goats-Gruff”’ 
while they were gone. They had 
come upon a fallen tree, which re- 
minded them of the bridge under 
which the troll lived, and for them 
became that bridge, and they played 
the story there. 


C. Entertaining Others 
Had a Doll Day and invited 
another class in to see the dolls. 


Asked the kindergarten in to 
enjoy our pet rabbit. 
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An Apple Party for the other IB 
grade. 

A Hallowe’en Party with the first- 
grade boys and girls in Mrs. Show- 
ers’ room. 

Made vegetable soup and invited 
the upper grade girls, who help us, 
and Miss Baker, the principal, to 
have lunch with us. 

Invited the mothers to spend a 
day with us during American Educa- 
tion Week. 

Had choral speaking, songs, and 
rhythms for the first and second 
grade children. 

Entertained the IA class and 
teacher from Logan School. 


III. Construction Activities 


All the construction work done 
was real and answered a felt need. 
When the children needed a table 
when playing house one was simply 
built from a flat box and four thin 
boards. 

When the Grocery Store was 
studied the boys and girls wanted to 
play store, so constructed one to 
make the play more real. 

During the study of the Farm, clay 
vegetables and fruits that grow on 
the farm were modeled. 

Made gifts for the mothers and 
fathers. 


IV. Practical Activities 


Learned to bear and enjoy re- 
sponsibility by caring for plants and 
flowers, keeping the tables and 
shelves in order, keeping the clay 
table clean, taking care of balls and 
miscellaneous toys, caring for the 
pet rabbit and other visiting pets, 
sweeping up crumbs and putting the 
room in order after lunch. 

Planted bulbs indoors and out of 
doors under the schoolroom win- 
dows. 

Brought vegetables and fruit to 
school for the Children’s Home. 

Brought old clothes to school for 
the poor during the Bundle Drive. 


V. Games 


Many games are helpful in ex- 
tending the field of meaningful con- 
cepts. Some we found helpful are: 


Games to develop observation and 
concentration and increase memory 
span. 


One child touched an _ object. 
Another child touched this first ob- 
ject and, after choosing a second 
object, returned to his seat. The 
third child touched the first two 
objects and chose a third. The game 
continued in this way until the chil- 
dren were finally able to touch as 
many as twelve or fifteen consecutive 
articles. 


A group of toys was placed on a 
table. One child looked at the toys 
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for a few seconds, then he turned 
away from the table and named all 
he could remember. 


Hello: The one who is chosen to 
be “‘It’’ stands with his eyes closed 
and with his back turned toward the 
rest of the class. Someone selected by 
the teacher says, ‘Hello, Bill’ to 
which ‘‘It’’ replies, ‘“Hello, Betty,” 
giving the name of the person that 
he thinks addressed him. He may 
have three guesses and if he guesses 
correctly he continues to be “It.” 
If he fails on the third guess the one 
who spoke to him becomes “‘It.”’ 


Other helpful games are: ‘‘Squir- 
rel in the Tree’’—‘‘Cat and Mice”’ 
‘‘Itiskit, Itaskit’’—‘‘ Jack be Nimble”’ 

“Little Miss Muffet’’—‘*Wood 
Tag’’—‘“‘Shadow Tag’’—‘Did You 
Ever See a_ Lassie?’’—‘‘Humpty- 
Dumpty” “Brier Rosebud” 
‘‘Farmer in the Dell.” 

From these activities keen inter- 
est in reading developed naturally. 
The following illustrates how ex- 
periences reveal to children that 
reading contributes to their satis- 
faction and happiness. 

When the children were con- 
structing objects and came to the 
teacher for help, she showed them 
pictures in books or read directions 
which were helpful in solving their 
problems. 

When they were cooking, recipes 
were read to them. 

Using music books that were il- 


lustrated. A favorite one was “Sing 
and Sing Again,” by Ann Sterling 
Boesel. The children found the page 
by the picture and often said, “‘Play 
this one.”’ 

Enjoying books with the teacher. 


Observing names on doors of vari- 
ous rooms in the school building, as 
‘“‘Lunch Room,”’ 
‘‘Custodian,’’ ‘““Gymnasium.”’ 

Looking at pictures which had 
labels suggested by the children and 
written by the teacher. These pic- 
tures were: Snapshots of the children 
sliding down a haystack, going to the 
farm, watching the elephant and the 
pony, eating lunch out in the 
country, picking up leaves, etc. 

Crayon drawings and calcimine 
paintings made by the children. 


Magazine pictures of children’s 
activities. 


Listening to messages written in 
the presence of the group to other 
groups, to parents, or to children 
who were ill. Looking at hekto- 
graphed notices read to children and 
sent home. 


When the group returned to school 
after excursions, stories relating to 
things seen on the trip were read. In 
all these ways an interest in books 
was stimulated; the children learned 
that we go to books for information, 
and that in books can be found con- 
nection with their everyday experi- 
ences. They wanted to know more 
about books and often brought books 
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to the teacher asking what it said 
under various pictures. Very simple 
preprimers and picture books were 
placed on a table with the label 
‘‘Books You Can Read.’’ Sometimes 
several children would be sitting on 
the window seat, books in hand, 
waiting their turn to receive help 
from the teacher. Large parts of 
several simple books were read 
individually in this way. 

Often during the Choice-of-Activ- 
ities Period at the beginning of the 
day a child would take some of the 
experience charts or books to the 
easel and ask, ‘‘Who wants to read 
charts?”’ Five or six children (some- 
times more) would join him and 
together they would enjoy reading 
about their past experiences as: 


We saw them packing apples. 
Eating vegetable soup. 

What a good ride! 

To the farm! 

On the haystack! 

Eating our lunch. 

Looking at the calf. 

We walked and walked. 
Ready for our apple party. 
To the library. 


When we see just how meaningful 
reading can become and how genu- 
inely it can function in the living of 
children, thus becoming increasingly 
necessary to them each day, we are 
sure that vital, joyful experiences are 
truly the most important part of the 
work of the first days in first grade. 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 
What Shall They Learn of Me? 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Th E children are back at school 
refreshed from weeks spent in the 
great open spaces. They are eager to 
share with their classmates the 
various experiences of the vacation 
period. 

During the first few weeks of 
school, summer collections of all 
kinds are brought in to share with 
the children. There may be a col- 
lection of shells brought in by a 
little first-grade girl or a carefully 
mounted collection of leaves by a 
fifth-grade koy. Collections of coins, 
stamps, post cards, seeds, bark, bugs, 
and a thousand and one things, care- 
fully mounted and labeled, are 
brought in by different children and 
are given a place in the general 
school exhibit. A committee of boys 
and girls under the leadership of the 
teacher may be responsible for the 


arranging of the summer collections 
throughout the various rooms and in 
the hall; for preparing well-written, 
clear labels, and for answering ques- 
tions which members of the class 
may ask. All kinds of worth-while 
discussions may grow out of the col- 
lections and exhibits and experi- 
ences from summer vacation activi- 
ties. Through this incentive, reports 
on things of common interest find a 
place in the classroom program. 
Sometimes an exhibit is arranged by 
the teacher to stimulate interest in 
some particular topic. Sometimes 
all exhibits represent collections of 
work from many classes. 
Frequently the children drama- 
tize or pantomime trips or incidents 
experienced during the vacation. A 
class movie or a peep show gives the 
children opportunity to illustrate 


interesting and exciting happenings 
or places. The narrating of stories 
and interesting episodes make good 
material for a ‘‘Vacation Record 
Book.”’ Collections of snapshots not 
only add zest to the classroom 
activity but they stimulate many a 
child to an interest in amateur 
photography. 

Interesting class games based on 
‘What I did during my vacation,”’ 
may be organized and planned by the 
children. A ‘‘Believe It or Not” 
bulletin of strange facts may be 
developed, or a “Believe It or Not”’ 
Club may be organized. 

Through these devices and many 
more, the classroom becomes a real 
workshop through the vacation in- 
terest. The child comes to believe in 
the value of his own work. He is a 
part of the class undertakings and 
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helps to plan them all. Every 
minute, every experience, every pe- 
riod, may contribute in some way to 
positive character building. It isn’t 
a question of the children doing as 
they please, but to please to do 
better. Children, we believe, use 
freedom judiciously only as they are 
accustomed to their freedom. 

So much is being said these days 
concerning the democracy of the 
public schools and of its power in 
safeguarding the nation. The teacher 
is asking herself during these open- 
ing weeks of school, “How can I 
bring out those qualities in my chil- 
dren which will best carry over into 
their daily living? How can I best 
help the pupil to establish habits of 
using judgment of attacking prob- 
intelligently, of thinking 
through a situation? How can I 
best help the boys and girls to form 
ideas, ideals and habits of good 
conduct?”’ 

If we would wish a child to be 
fair and honest and reliable, we 


must put before him opportunities 
for being fair and honest and reli- 
able. If we would wish a child to 
know how best to use his freedom, 
we must provide him with plenty of 
opportunity that will bring forth 
his sense of dependability, of re- 
sponsibility, of self-control. 

There seems to be within every 
child an urge for comfort and an 
urge for recognition. Can we satisfy 
these urges without excesses and 
without self-indulgence? No child 
should ever feel that he is really a 
failure. Few people really are fail- 
ures in everything. 

It has been said that to realize the 
maximum of real happiness, one 
must first have an integrated person- 
ality, which means that he must not 
be at war with himself, constantly 
driven between a desire to do right 
and a desire to do wrong. Second, 
that he must take the middle course, 
avoiding excesses and repressions. 
Third, that he must have construc- 
tive imagination, a faith to help him 
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make real the things in which he be- 
lieves, and, fourth, he must have a 
great inspiration which may be 
another word for an absorbing task, 
a tremendous duty, or a great am- 
bition fired by the words and deeds 
of a fine teacher. 

And so, in these opening days of 
school, when there may seem to be 
much confusion and disorder, may 
the teacher have time to ponder 
upon these things. And when she 
looks into the eyes of those thirty 
odd children, may the query con- 
stantly present itself to her mind and 
to her heart. ‘“‘What would they 
learn of Me? Must it be simply to 
read, and to write, and to figure as 
valuable as these skills may be? Or 
is there something more to this thing 
they call ‘learning’? Can I get each 
child to know more about the care 
of his own body? Can I help them 
to have happy relationships one with 
another? How can I best help them 
to realize some of the ends toward 
which they should really live?”’ 


A ‘Train Project 


By HELEN McCARTHY 


, = entire project was made 
by the children out of orange crates. 
The boys did the building and paint- 
ing, while the girls made the ‘‘Pull- 
man Pillows’’ and equipped the 
“Dining Car.”’ 

The entire class had some part in 
it. We had a crew consisting of a 
Superintendent of Railroads, an 
Engineer, Fireman, Conductor, Por- 


ter, Steward, Hostess, Detective, 
Ticket Agent, Travelers’ Aid, Car 
Knocker, Baggageman, Station 


Agent, and Red Cap. The other chil- 
dren were the Passengers. 

We studied the entire United 
States and the children ‘“‘bought”’ 
tickets 
wished. 

The procedure was as follows: 


and went wherever 


they 


PASSENGER: ‘I would like a 
ticket to San Francisco, please.” 

TICKET AGENT: “You would 
like to go to San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia?”’ 

PASSENGER: “Is San Francisco a 


large city, and what will I see 
there?”’ 


They may ask any number of 
questions. If they catch the ‘‘Ticket 
Agent,’ the passenger becomes the 
ticket agent and we go along, with 
more passengers buying more tick- 
ets. 

The Conductor calls out the 
names of the most important cities 
en route, and also what one may en- 
joy while visiting there. We covered 
more than one year’s work in this 
way and learned so much “up-to- 
the-minute”’ information. 


The Boston & Maine co-oper- 
ated with us by allowing the entire 
class to visit the Railroad Station. 
Three Pullman Cars were side- 
tracked for inspection. The Train 
Master explained the many changes 
which have made these modern cars 
so comfortable in which to ride. 
Then the children went into the 
Railroad Station and our “ticket 
agent’? was brought inside the Rail- 
road Ticket Office, and what a won- 
derful sight met his eyes! He was 
allowed to ‘“‘stamp”’ our tickets (real 
ones this time). While here, a 
Boston train pulled into the station 
and the crew were introduced to our 
“‘crew.’’ What questions they asked! 
Our train arrived at last and the 
children were more than ready to 
start on that never-to-be-forgotten 
trip. Our ‘‘conductor’’ took over, and 
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punched our tickets, called off the 
stations, counted the number of 
passengers, checked his watch with 
the engineer’s, was extra polite to 
the “‘ladies’? and answered all their 
questions. For many of these chil- 
dren, this was their first train ride. 


This project covered all subjects: 


ART—We made posters and pic- 
tures of trains, places we visited, 
and things we saw. 


READING—It brought in ever so 
much outside material: railroad 
time-tables, booklets, post cards, 
books about trains. 

WRITING—It improved our writ- 
ing, as we found out a poor 
writer cannot work on an im- 
portant position as his reports 
must be accurate and legible. 


SPELLING—We had to learn all 
the railroad terms, the names of 


the ‘‘crew,”’ the cities and states 
we passed through, and im- 
portant rivers and mountains. 


GEOGRAPHY—We found out so 
much more than our school 
books could tell us, especially 
on new road and city improve- 
ments, and living conditions in 
different sections of our country. 
(We crossed the country on our 
train over three routes: The 
Northern, Central or Lincoln 
Highway, and the Southern 
route.) The railroad literature 
(and they were very generous 
with it) kept us up on our toes 
and wide-awake. 


ARITHMETIC—We learned to 
make our numbers with great 
care; “‘small errors cause great 
mistakes.’’ All the fundamen- 
tals were used, counting of 
passengers, tickets, making 
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change, tips, number of cars 
used, and the telling of time. 


LANGUAGE-—Stories on what we 
saw while traveling: Who we 
saw, oral talks and corrections. 

MUSIC—Singing train songs. 


HEALTH—Onur school nurse helped 
in many ways. We talked about 
the air-conditioned cars of to- 
day. How much healthier they 
are for traveling. How food is 
preserved and kept in refriger- 
ators; how it is served in such an 
appetizing way and by clean 
and healthy people. Not one 
dull moment was experienced 
and with the exception of illness 
no absences from school oc- 
curred. 

CHARACTER BUILDING—We 
remembered to be polite to 
everyone, to be helpful at all 
times, and to do our best. 


Children of the Desert 


An Activity Unit of Work on the Desert People 


By RITA THOMPSON 


Introduction of Material 


A CASUAL comment about a 
camel aroused the curiosity of my 
second grade this September, and 
launched us upon an _ intriguing 
study of life in desert lands. 

We used two 40-minute activity 
periods a week for our unit, during 
which time we planned our work, 
appointed our groups and outlined 
the material we hoped to cover. 
However, much of the material was 
incorporated into our daily work, as 
a part of our regular program— 
as in English, arithmetic and social 
studies. 


Objectives 
1. To gain a general knowledge of 
desert people. 


2. To contrast their mode of living 
with ours. 


3. To gain an appreciation for 
modern civilization. 
Some of the points we covered 
were: 
1. Homes 
2. Clothing 
3. Games and Customs 


4. Food 
5. Modes of Travel 
6. Government 


General Activities 


The unit needed no introduction. 
The children’s imagination was fired 
by a bulletin-board display featur- 
ing a camel caravan, a desert home 
and various aspects of desert life. 

Our first activity consisted of 
making and stuffing camels. These 
we constructed of heavy brown 


wrapping paper, sewed with brown 
yarn and stuffed with newspaper 
scraps. We built a caravan across 
our activity table, supplemented by 
a few palm trees, made of con- 
struction paper, and a desert tent 
of bright colored silk. 


Clothing 


The clothing of the desert people 
was studied through pictures. From 
cut paper the children dressed paper 
dolls in desert costumes. 


The{ Desert Horse 


Our largest activity consisted of 
the construction of the ‘desert 
chief’s horse.’”? The shop supervisor 
built a wooden frame, 36 inches 
high, around which we modeled our 
horse. The children brought burlap 
bags which they sewed into double 
thicknesses. We obtained a quantity 
of excelsior from a furniture store. 
The result was ‘‘Prince,’’ upon whom 
the children ride on long imaginary 
treks over the desert wastes in the 
second-grade room. Prince was also 
the star actor in a play which we 
wrote and enacted in our room. The 
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children are very proud of Prince, 
who attracted so much attention 
that we had to post visiting hours, 
during which time the other grades 
could witness him in action. 

A four-line poem, written as 
a group by the children, was set to 
music with the aid of the music 
supervisor and has become a favorite 
song among the children. 

As a conclusion to our desert 
activities we wrote and illustrated 
a small booklet entitled ‘““A Day on 
the Desert.”’ 


General Outline of Material 


A—Social Studies 

1. Learning the geographic facts 
of the desert lands. 

2. Learning how they affect the 
homes, dress, modes of travel, 
food, occupations and recre- 
ation of the desert*people. 

3. Learning the geographic and 
historic background of the 
desert lands. 


a. The story of the Nile. 
b. The story of the pyramids. 

4. Contrasting life on the desert 

with our life. 

B—Eng§glish 
1. Composing original oral and 
written stories of desert life. 

2. Writing a poem about our 
horse. 

3. Writing a letter of thanks to 
those who helped us in our 
project. 

4. Making a list and defining all 
new words we encountered as 
—oasis, caravan, sandstorms, 
pyramids. During the dura- 
tion of the unit, these words 
were quickly adopted by the 
children as part of their speak- 
ing and reading vocabulary. 

5. Writing a playlet. 


6. Writing letters of invitation 
to our play. 
C—Science 
1. Discussing the use of the stars 
for determining directions. 
2. Locating the desert lands on 
the globe in reference to their 
proximity to the equator. 
3. Discussing the oasis. 
D—History 
1. Discussing the customs of the 
ancient desert people. 
2. Learning the history of the 
pyramids. 
3. Listing the contributions of 
the desert people. 


E—Music 
1. Writing and learning an orig- 
inal song. 
F—Art 


1. Making toy camels. 

2. Illustrating our story. 

3. Cutting and dressing desert 
dolls. 

4. Constructing our horse. 
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5. Planning costumes and scenery 

for our play. 
G—Arithmetic 

1. Making oral problems from 
desert material. 

2. Measuring our horse and de- 
ciding on the amount of mate- 
rials needed. 

3. Organizing groups to work on 
the horse. We had commit- 
tees to work in groups of three 
or four pupils each period to 
do the actual sewing and 
cutting, etc. 
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Jimmies Dream 
A Health Play 


By HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 


CHARACTERS 


JimmieE—A small boy 

JimMie’s MOTHER 

JIMMIE’s FATHER 

HEALTHY, WEALTHY, and WISE 
Three little brownies from Health 
Land 

TOOTHBRUSH 

BottLe OF MILK 

Bar oF SOAP 

THe HEALTH LAND Banp—A 
group of small boys 


SceEnNE: The living-room of Jim- 
mie’s home. 


Time: Evening. 


Act I 


(Jimmie is building with blocks 
on the floor. MOTHER 1s sewing. 
FATHER is reading a paper.) 


MoTtHeER (looks at the clock): 


Jimmie, it’s time for you to go to 
bed. 


Jimmie: I don’t want to go to bed. 
I want to play. 


FATHER: Jimmie, you'll have to go 
to bed and get your sleep if you 
want to grow to be big and strong. 
Don’t you know that ‘‘Early to bed 
and early to rise will make you 
healthy, wealthy, and wise?” 


Jimmie: I wish that I could stay 
up all night and play. May I, 
Mother? 


MorTHer: Yes, you may stay up 
all night if you wish. Come, Father, 
let’s go to bed. Good-night, Jimmie. 
(MotTHER and FATHER leave the 
room.) 


Jimmie: Good-night. Now I can 
play all night. This will be fun. 


(Jimmie plays with his blocks 
for awhile and then puts them 
away. He goes to his father’s 
chair and begins to look at a 
book.) 


Jimmie: It must be getting very 
late. (He looks at the clock.) It’s 
only ten o’clock. 


(JimMMIE continues looking at 
his book until his head begins to 
nod and he falls asleep. 


Enter three brownies on ftip- 
toe. They walk around JIMMIE 
shaking their heads sadly as 
they look at the clock. 

HEALTHY sneezes and JIMMIE 
awakens and looks startled.) 


HEALTHY: Well, well! What are 
you doing here at this late hour? 


Jimmie (rubbing his eyes): I’m 
staying up all night. Who are you? 


HEALTHY: My name is Healthy. 
I am a brownie from Health Land. 
I drink milk every day. 


WEALTHY: I’m Wealthy. I get 
lots of sleep. 


Wise: I’m Wise. I follow all of the 
health rules. 


Jimmie: Why did you come here? 


HEALTHY: We came to see why 
you aren’t in bed. 


JimMIE: Sit down and I'll tell you. 


(The brownies sit down and a 
knock is heard at the door. 


WIsE jumps up and runs to the 
door. 


Enter the TootusrusH, the 
BottLe OF MILK and the Bar OF 
Soap.) 


Jimmie (looking bewildered): I 
must be dreaming. Why did you 
come here? 


TOOTHBRUSH: I’m_ your tooth- 
brush. I’m getting tired of staying 
in the cupboard all day long. Why 
don’t you use me? 


Jimmie: I’m sorry, Toothbrush. 
I’ll promise to use you in the morn- 
ing and every other day. 


TooTHBRuUSH (shaking her fin- 
ger at Jimmie): Don’t forget! 


BottLe oF MiLk: Don’t you like 
me? Milk will make you big and 
strong. 


Jimmie: Of course I like you. I 
sometimes forget to drink my milk. 


Bar oF Soap (sadly shaking her 
head): I lie in your bathroom all day 
and you never pick me up and use 
me. I’ll keep your hands nice and 
clean. 
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Jimmie: promise to use you 
tomorrow. 


(Sound of a band is heard out- 
side. HEALTHY runs to the door 
and the six boys come marching 
in playing on toy band instru- 
ments. They march around the 
stage once in front of JIMMIE 
and then line up in a row in the 
front of stage. They play two 
simple rhythm band numbers 
with piano or victrola accom- 
paniment. 

Jimmie walks to the front of 
stage as they finish their num- 
bers.) 


Jimmie: I wish that I could play 
in your band. 


lst Banp Boy: You may play in 
our band when you learn to follow 
the health rules. 


Jimmie: I will try to follow all of 
them carefully. 


2ND Banp Boy: Very well. We 
will come again and then you may 
be ready to play in our band. 


3rRD Banp Boy: Good-bye. We 
must hurry away to Health Land. 


(The boys march off the stage 


keeping in time to a march 
selection.) 


HEALTHY: What shall we do with 
this boy? 


WEALTHY: Let’s take him to Care- 
less Town. 


(The brownies pull Jimmie out 
of his chair.) 


Jimmie (frightened): Mother! 


(The Brownies, TooTHBRUSH, 
OF MILK, BarR oF Soap, 


run off the stage just as JiMMIE’s 
MorTHER enters.) 


MorTHER: What is the matter? 


Jimmie: The brownies were going 
to take me to Careless Town. 


MorTHER: You must have had a 
bad dream. 


Jimmie: No. It wasn’t a dream. 
The brownies were here. I promised 
to follow all of the health rules. I’m 
sure that I won’t forget again. 


MorTuHer: That will be fine. 


Jimmie: I’m going right to bed for 
Father told me that “Early to bed 
and early to rise will make me 
healthy, wealthy and wise.’’ Good- 
night, Mother. 


(Curtain) 
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MITZI AND MAZIE 


Mitzi does not look nice be- 
cause she always walks ina 
drooped fashion. 


Mazie always looks smart 
because she walks nice and 
erect. 


Mitzi looks badly be- 
cause she slouches in 
her chair. 


Mazie looks so much 


better because she sits 


Mitzi’s feet look ugly 
because she places 
them carelessly in 
front of her when she 
sits. 


Mazie always looks 
attractive because she 
knows it is important 
to have her feet placed 
nicely when she sits. 
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NUMBER RHYMES 
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And if she’s not gone 

She is living there still. 
She had for a neighbor 
A tiny field mouse, 

That lived in a hole 
Close to her house. 

A bunny lived near her. 
His fur was soft gray. 
She fed him a carrot 
"Most every day. 

In an old apple tree 
Near her door was a nest. 
It belonged to a jolly old 
Robin redbreast. 


How many creatures, 
Now count, if you will, 
Lived close to the woman 
Who lived on the hill? 
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Louise D. Tessin 


7 There was an old woman 
ied Who lived on a hill, 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


These grapes look good enough to eat 
And here is one bunch more; 

If you eat all the bunches here— 

You will have eaten ? 


Two pencils are quite stubby and worn, 
And two are shiny and new, 

Do you own all of these I see? 

How much is two and two? 


One thistle blooming all alone, 
Three more are very near; 

One thistle and three thistles are— 
What answer do I hear? 
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USING CORN IN ART 
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Sara Rehtus 


DESIGN OF CORN 


p 


KERNELS IN CLAY 


CLAY MAY BE USED 
AS BACKGROUNDS FOR 


FORMAL CORN DESIGN UNITS 


THE DRIED KERNELS 
OF VARIOUS SHADES 
WORK INTO ATTRACTIVE 
PATTERNS. 
Ghd 


Q 


LAQUES OF PLASTIC 


(7 


PRESS KERNALS 


\NTO FIGURES OR POTTERY 
TO MAWE DESIGNS. 


CORN DESICNS. 


BOOKLET 
DESIGNS 
ARE 
EASILY 
MADE OF 
CUT PAPER 
PAINTS, 
OR 
CRAYONS 
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FALL POSTER SUGGESTIONS 


NYS CLEAN Your 


Sara Rehtus 


EITHER Cut 

SILHOUETTES YARD BACK GROUNDS 

OR PAINT MAY BE WRAPP 

THEM IN. ING PAPER, 
CONSTRUCTION, 

LARGER PARTS OR OTHER 

OF THE PICTURE SUITABLE 

MAY BE CUT- PAPER 

OUTS, WITH 

SMALLER 

DETAILS 

PAINTED IN. 


TO PLAW SILHQUETTE 
FIGURES, HAVE A 


CHILD TAKE THE POSITION PLAY ON THE 
DESIRED. LET HIM STAND PLAYGROUND 
AGAINST THE LIGHT SO OTHERS 
MAY STUDY HIS OUTLINES. 


EAT 
HEALTHFUL 
FOODS 


GO 66 % 
OR 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 
IDEAS ARE EASILY 
AS WORKED OUT. 


BLACK 
CRANONS 
ARE 
PRACTICAL 
ON LIGHT 
COLORED 
BACK- 
GROUNDS 
FOR 
LETTER- 
ING 

AND 
SMALLER 
DETAILS, 


CROSSING STREETS 


KEEP TOGETHER FEED % THE 
BIRDS ~ 
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BOOK PLATE DESIGNS 


IU 


| 


TWO- COLOR 
COMBINATIONS 
ARE OFTEN 
Most EFFECTIVE 


WELL AS USEFUL 
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Sara Rehtus 


(NITIALED ®O00K- PLATES CUT AND 
ARE DISTINCTIVE AS PASTE 
INITIALS 


TWO OR MORE 
INITIALS CAN 
EASILY BE 
USED AS 
PART OF 
THE DESIGN 


SMALL DARKS 
MAY BE PASTED 
ON RATHER THAN 


Cut OuT 


USE ON 
BOOKS, ART ENVELOPES, SCRAP- 
BOOKS AND OTHER BOOKLETS. 


SOME INITIALS LEND THEM - 
SELVES TO CIRCULAR DESIGN. 
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The Poetry Corner 


SEPTEMBER 
By Vivian G. GouLepD 


I’m glad September’s back again 
With weather that is cool. 

I’ve had a nice vacation 
And I’m ready now for school. 


A GOOD-NIGHT PLAN 
By Vivian G. GouLEepD 


Open all your windows, 
And always close your door. 
Put your shoes together 
Neatly on the floor. 
Hang your clothes up carefully 
In closet, or on chair, 
Then when you wake next morning 
You'll know you’ll find them there. 


THE FLOWER POCKETS 
By Mavupe M. Grant 


Do you know the flowers have 
pockets? 
They have. I know it’s so, 
Little pockets, every flower, 
And these pockets grow and grow. 


They have treasures in their pockets 
Little seeds these treasures are, 
And when their pockets open 
They scatter them afar. 


I am glad the flowers have pockets, 
And that they store away 

The seeds which are their treasures 
To bloom some other day. 


CHANGE OF MIND 
By VERA M. BALDWIN 


When school closed in June, 
I was so happy—my! 

I think no other child 
Was half so glad as I. 


All summer I played— 
I had just loads of fun; 
Now I find I am glad 
That vacation days are done. 


I’m eager to get 
At my lessons once more; 
How strange that I wanted 
To leave them before! 


It’s funny! In June 
I was anxious to play; 
And now in September, 
For school days—hurray! 


SONG OF A PILOT 


By NormMan C. SCHLICHTER 


I am an airplane pilot, 
Even though I’m small, 
And when my plane is ready 
aboard!’ I call. 


My plane is very roomy, 

With seats for me and four 
Passengers of my size, 

And we can squeeze in more. 


My plane it is a safe one. 
Porch swing’s its other name. 
Playing I’m a pilot 
Is a jolly game. 


CLOUDS 


By ELizABETH-ELLEN LONG 


High on the mountain-top 
Bright clouds roam 

Like white and woolly lambkins 
Wandered far from home. 


High above the valley 
In meadow-lands of blue 
White lambs are frolicking 
The long day through. 


ON RAINY DAYS 


By EpNA JEANNE GRAHAM 


I like to hear the patter 
Of pleasant summer rain, 
And watch the tiny streamlets 
Slip down the window-pane. 


Then, when the shower’s over, 
And clouds have passed away, 

I take my fleet of sailboats 
And go outside to play. 


READING 
By Vivian G. GouLED 


Reading is a lot of fun, 
Turning pages one by one; 


Sometimes seeing tall giraffes, 
Sometimes pictures bringing laughs, 


Sometimes scenes from far-off places, 
Sometimes men with famous faces, 


Sometimes only words and words, 
Sometimes heads of different birds, 


Reading is a lot of fun, 
Turning pages one by one. 
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SEPTEMBER 
By Nona KEEN DurFFy 


Vacation time has come and gone, 
And now the days are cool; 

This week I gathered up my things 
And started back to school! 


I liked vacation very much, 
But now that it is through, 

It seems I like September best, 
And so, I’m sure, do you! 


GOLDENROD 
By VERA M. BaALpwIN 


Some people say that goldenrod’s 
No better than a weed; 

This may be so, but to such talk, 
I’d rather not pay heed. 


I think that fairy weavers reap 
Beams from the summer sun; 

Then work hard at their looms until 
A golden fluff is spun; 


And this they scatter everywhere, 
In field and dusty sod; 

*Tis fairy gold, I know it is, 
The yellow goldenrod. 


THE BIRDS’ AIRPORT 
By M. Norton Morris 


The elm tree in the meadow, 

That stands so straight and tall, 
Is like a breezy airport 

Where birds meet in the fall. 


I think they must be planning 
To hop off soon—for see, 

In flocks they come and chatter 
In the old elm tree! 


They preen and oil their glossy 
wings 
And test them o’er the town, 
Then circle back to airport 
When the sun goes down. 


Soon they will fly on schedule time 
Down long airways of blue— 

A squadron bound for summerland, 
Each pilot brave and true. 


They’ll be coming back when spring 
returns 
And we shall watch the sky, 
To welcome them, so gladly, 
The old elm tree and I. 
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September Art Lessons 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


September Calendar 
(Page 17) 


The picture on our calendar shows 
a goose and her brood. Perhaps we 
have seen a goose on some farm, at a 
zoo or in a park this summer. Name 
two things a goose is good for. One 
will be feathers, to be sure. We use 
feathers for pillows. Perhaps we can 
design a nice pillow top. Make it 
full size on white or brown craft 
paper. The design may be one of 
flowers, animals or birds. 


Number Rhymes 
(Page 30) 


Tiny tots who are just beginning 
to learn their numbers will find the 
arithmetic verse interesting. An ap- 
plication of numbers, as this is, will 
stimulate the study of arithmetic. 
The lesson calls for reading, arith- 
metic, and writing. If the verse is 
read to the children, or written upon 
the board for them to read, they 
may even illustrate it as they 
imagine the old woman, the bunny, 
the bird, and the mouse. 


Mitzi and Mazie 
(Page 29) 


We come to school not only to 
learn that which is taught out of 
books, but also to learn about 
health, good citizenship and attitude 
toward one another. On page 29 
we have an illustrated lesson on 
appearances. 


Alphabet Borders 
(Page 37) 


Children, just beyond the begin- 
ners’ stage, will appreciate these 
suggestions for making borders and 
all-over patterns from letters in the 
alphabet. Use straight line letters 
first. The work is done on squared 
paper. Pencil all the letters in first. 
Then go over them with crayon, 
paint and brush, or colored ink, on 
a heavy lettering pen. 

Next, without the assistance of 
pencil lines, add colored units to 
fill the various spaces, or fill the 
spaces in solidly. Border (1) is made 
of the letter M, right side up all the 
way across. Border (2) is made up 
of the letter M right side up and up- 
side down. Border (3) is a combina- 
tion of T and X, the latter being 
smaller than the other. This may be 
done for variation. Study the con- 
necting lines that were added to 
make the resulting design. 


Pattern (4) is made of rows of T 
and X. Pattern (5) is also made of 
the same combination, but the start- 
ing point for the second row was 
altered. Pattern (6) is also made of 
T and X, but here they are both 
the same size. 


Alphabet All-Over Patterns 
(Page 38) 


Here we have more creations made 
from letters in the alphabet. Some 
of these are made from Script 
letters. The work is so very easy, but 
the finished work almost defies 
copying. Every child can create 
astounding effects and enjoy the 
results of his own originality. 


Good Citizenship Poster 
(Page 20) 


Here we see Mary and Joe going 
to school. They like to go to school, 
because each day they learn some- 
thing new there. They also enjoy 
the study of music and art in school, 
and the companionship of their 
friends. 


A Beautiful ABC Book 
(Page 42) 


This lesson may be carried through 
from September to springtime. It 
offers training in the cutting of 
letters, the cutting and mounting of 
pictures, training in research, simple 
bookbinding and writing. The letters 
should be cut of colored papers. 
They need not all be of uniform size 
or color. Paper, 12’’ x 18,’’ will fold 
into pages 9’ x 12’’. Margins can be 
quickly ruled about the folded paper 
by drawing around a 7”’ x 10” card- 
board pattern. Pictures for such a 
book are cut from magazines, and 
may include animals, fruits, flowers, 
ere. 


A Jolly Little Bear 
(Page 39) 


This illustration may be a sug- 
gestion for drawing other types of 
animals in bold black outlines. When 
repeated in a row they make a fine 
border for the classroom. Lay a 
piece of white cotton cloth over the 
design, and you will find the out- 
lines will show through sufficiently 
well to trace the bear with wax 
crayon upon the cloth. Press the 
latter with a hot iron, and the 
image will be set, so the cloth can 
even be washed without injuring the 
work. Be sure you do not smear the 
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crayon on the cloth by sliding the 
iron over the work. Lift the iron 
from one section to the other until 
the entire picture has been pressed 
into the material. If, after several 
washings, the image becomes faded, 
just re-crayon the lines and press 
them into the cloth again. 

The design may be the suggestion 
for a booklet containing the story 
about the ‘‘Three Bears.’’ Or the 
outline may be used for making a 
stuffed doll. We could make dolls 
for the poor children, children in the 
hospitals, or the little refugee chil- 
dren who are coming to our country. 
Crayon the image upon a piece of 
white cloth and press. If a longer 
neck is desired, raise the head above 
the shoulders. Cut out the design 
with a quarter-inch margin. Place 
it face down upon a piece of black 
cloth. Sew with tiny running stitches, 
or on the sewing machine. Leave the 
section between 0-0 open. Trim the 
black cloth down to the edge of the 
white cloth. Snip the margin wher- 
ever necessary to produce a neat 
turning edge. Turn inside out. Press 
neatly. Fill with sawdust through 
the hole 0-0, using a funnel to make 
the work easier. Sew up the hole. Tie 
a ribbon about the neck. 

If a bigger bear is desired, mark 
the page into squares. Upon a 
larger piece of paper, draw as many 
squares, but of a larger size. Into 
these sketch the outline as here 
printed. This is a very easy method 
of enlarging a design. 


My Little Brown Bear and Me 
(Page 43) 


Quite the nicest music we know of 
is that of an organ grinder and his 
monkey or the accordion piayer and 
his dancing bear. And here we have 
a tune about a dancing bear. 


Poster 
(Pages 40-41) 


Starting with this month, we are 
offering a large poster outline that 
can be made up for classroom use. 
Color the little bear a lighter brown 
than the big bears. Use flat, bright 
colors for all parts. 
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ALPHABET BORDERS Louise D. Tessin 
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RIGHT SIDE UP AND 
UP SIDE DOWN 
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FORWARDS AND 
BACKWARDS 


MANN PATTERNS 
CAN BE CREATED 
FROM THE SAME 
LETTER OR COM- 
BINATION OF LETTERS. 

VARIATIONS ARE 
PRODUCED BY 
CHANGING THE SIZE 
OF THE LETTERS. 


BY LOCATION OF 
THE REPEATED 
LINES. SEE 4-5 


BY THE WAY THE 
SPACES ARE 
FILLED 
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A BEAUTIFUL ABC BOOK 


Pages for this book are made from individually folded 
papers (1). Seven folds make a book, if XYZ is pasted across 
the inside of the last fold, and the front of the first fold is 
made into a cover. 


Only six folds are required if a front and back cover are 
added (3), and XYZ are pasted across the back of the last 
folder (2). 

Pictures may be cut out with interesting outlines. These 
are created from paper patterns, as (4), (5), (6). An addi- 
tional border line may be drawn close to the edges of each 
page, using a uniform pattern for each"(7). 
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MY LITTLE BROWN 
BEAR AND ME 


LOUISE. D-TESSIN 


LIGHTLY 


SING A GAY SONG AS | 


LIT-TLE BROWN BEAR AND NEV-ER A CARE,TRA LA,LA,LA, LA, LALA. | 
LIT-TLE BROWN — WHO DAN-CES WITH vi TRA 


LALA, LA, LA, LA, LA. THEY | 


SING AND | DANCE WITH MY LIT-TLE BROWN BEAR, TRA|LA,LA,LA,LA,LA, , FOR BOYS AND FOR GIRLS ON THE | 
LAUGH AND THEY SHOUT AS WE COME DOWN THE STREET TRA} LA, — THEY ALL LIKE MY BEAR AND MY | 
| 


STREETS EVE-RY WHERE, TRA LA, LA, LA LA 
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Camouflage Cammy 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


A SMALL brown lizard crouched 
along a brown limb of the thorn tree. 
The rain was over, and he could go 
hunting. He had never been hungrier, 
for it almost never rains in the desert. 
His rough skin just matched the 
branch to which he clung. Per- 
haps no hungry hawk had seen 
him. Blinking in the bright sun- 
shine, he half closed his eyes as he 
crouched on the brown branch. 

He was thinking about catch- 
ing some dinner when the shadow of 
a pair of wide wings fell across his 
thorn bush. It was what he had 
feared, a hungry hawk. But could it 
see him? Or would his cam-ou-flage 
protect him? For long heart-beats 
he crouched, hardly daring to 
breathe. The great bird peered with 
bright round eyes, but it did not 
see Cammy, the cha-me-leon, brown 
and motionless, against the brown 
branch. 

Yesterday Cammy had been up 
among the green leaves of a willow 
tree when the hawk passed. But, 
like all cha-me-leons, he had been 
among the green leaves long enough 
to turn green. So again his power to 
change color had saved him. That 
day it was his green skin that had 
proved a cam-ou-flage. 

Cammy’s power to change from 
brown to green, and back again, was 
all that ever saved him from his 
enemies. For he could not fight, and 
he could not move fast enough to 
run away from a great bird like the 
hawk. He just had to hide. 

Years and years ago, perhaps 
seventy million, and that is so many 
years ago that there were no men 
anywhere in the wide world, there 
were many kinds of lizards. Some 
were giant lizards, but they did not 
have Cammy’s power to change 
color. They were not chameleons. 
And in time something happened to 
most of those giant lizards, and there 
are almost none in the world today. 

But little Cammy’s grandparents, 
and their grandparents, for millions 
of years had had this power to 
change color. So there are chame- 
leons even today. 


It was not enough, though, for 
Cammy just to escape being eaten. 
He now had to catch something to 
eat himself. For he did not eat green 
leaves much. He ate bugs and flies 
and other insects. And it was no easy 
matter for a young lizard no longer 
than your finger to catch insects. 
For one thing, many insects had 
wings. And the minute they saw 
Cammy coming, they just raised 
their wings and flew away. 

Cammy, though, had a very won- 
derful weapon, a weapon with which 
he could shoot an insect for dinner. 
It wasn’t exactly like a bow and 
arrow, for an arrow is not part of 
the person who shoots it. And Cam- 
my’s weapon was his tongue. 

Of course it was not like most 
tongues. When Cammy was not us- 
ing it to shoot insects, he could roll 
it all into his mouth and keep it 
there. But a chameleon can shoot 
its tongue out twice its own length. 
If Cammy had been a full grown 
chameleon, over six inches long, 
he could have shot his tongue at an 
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insect nearly twelve inches away. 
And he could have speared it, too. 


First, though, Cammy had to go 
where there were insects of the kind 
he liked for dinner. A_ buzzing 
sound came from a_ sun-warmed 
branch of the thorn bush not far 
away. Cammy crept nearer on his 
skinny legs. But now he had to do 
two things at once. He had to watch 
the insects, and he had to watch for 
hawks. There again Cammy was 
different from most creatures, he 
could watch two ways at once. 
If he wanted to watch the sky for 
hawks, he could keep one eye turned 
skyward. And if he wanted to watch 
those insects with the other eye, he 
could keep that eye turned toward 
the branch where the insects sunned 
themselves. 

Each creature has some way of 
getting what it needs to eat. And 
each creature has some way of try- 
ing to escape being eaten. Cammy’s 
eyes, that could look two ways at 
once, were a gift that helped him 
both ways. But without his wonder- 
ful tongue, he still could not have 
caught anything to eat. 

Cammy saw that he must get a 
little closer to the insects, or even 
his long tongue would not reach. 


Cammy shoots an insect for dinner 
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Creeping along his branch, he clung 
with all the claws on his skinny 
hands and ‘eet (and half of his toes 
were thum’)s). Then he wound the 
end of his skinny tail around the 
branch to steady him. He could still 
watch the sky for hawks without 
turning his head, by pointing one 
eye at the sky, while he used the 
other eye to watch what he was 
doing. 

What if he failed to catch an 
insect? Then the insects might all 
take fright and fly away. And 
Cammy would have to go hungry 
till he could again get this near them. 

Ah! There was a fine fat insect! 
Cammy measured the distance with 
his eye. He ought to be able to reach 


it. But he must shoot straight! 
Again he steadied himself on the 
branch. He opened his mouth, and 
there was his pink tongue, as short 
as anyone’s. 

But it was not a tongue like any 
other creature’s. It was a tongue of 
pleated elastic. Cammy aimed it 
carefully. It shot out an inch, and, 
as it lengthened, it grew slimmer, 
too, as elastic does. But an inch was 
not enough. He kept on trying. 
Two inches; still not far enough to 
reach that insect! (It all took less 
time than the telling.) Cammy tried 
harder still. It was not easy. Three 
inches! Suddenly Cammy caught 
the insect on the tip of his tongue. 
The insect raised its wings to fly 
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away, but the tongue tip was sticky. 
Its wings stuck fast, and it could not 
escape. When Cammy drew his 
tongue back into his mouth, the 
insect came with it. Just catch 
enough of those insects, and Cammy 
would have as good a dinner as any 
lizard could wish. 

Though Cammy, the young cha- 
meleon, did not know it, there was 
a reason why he could stretch his 
tongue so far. There was a slippery 
spike of bone in the back of his 
tongue. No other creature has it, 
the men of science tell us.* But there 
it is. 

Cammy, looking about for more 
insects buzzing in the sunshine, 
little dreamed how wonderful he was. 


*“Robert Cushman Murphy. 


Yesterday's World 


A Gardener Boy Story 


By GARALD LAGARD 


Gene. the gardener boy, took 
his eyes from the road for just a 
moment, then he again looked at 
the stretch of pavement over which 
the car was traveling. He had seen a 
rather thoughtful look upon David’s 
face. 


‘You aren’t homesick, are you?” 
he asked kindly. ‘‘When you see the 
mountains, and the little school 
where you and Patsy will go all 
winter, and the cabin in which we 
will live, I’m sure you will be happy 
as a chipmunk.”’ 


“Do you think your aunt will like 
us?”’ David asked doubtfully. 


“I’m sure of it,’’ Gene replied. 
“And you will like her. She has 
taught the mountain school for 
years and years, and all her pupils 
think she is the finest ever. And her 
cabin is a real big-woodsy one; with 
a fireplace, and built from logs. And 
think how pleased your parents will 
be, when you return next spring 
tanned and healthy from outdoor 
life. And when I start to college next 
year, I will have had some practical 
experience in the woods that will 
help me to learn to be a good fores- 
ter.” 


Patsy peered ahead, then she 
cried, ‘“‘I see the mountains! My, I 
didn’t think they would be so big.”’ 

“This is a fairly new range,” said 
Gene, “and it hasn’t had time to 
wear down.” 


“Wear down!” exclaimed the two 


children. ‘‘Mountains can’t wear 
out!’ 


Gene smiled, then he said, ‘‘Oh, 
yes. It just takes time, and wind 
and water. Ever since the world 
began mountains have been form- 
ing, and wearing down, washed by 
seas for millions of years. But we 
have to forget time, as we think of 
it when we talk of how the earth was 
formed.” 


‘In the beginning,’ said Gene, 
after he had parked the car beneath 
a tree, and Patsy was investigating 
the lunch basket, ‘“‘there was a mass 
of boiling and bubbling rock, that 
whirled through space and formed 
into a gigantic ball, just as a ball is 
formed by rolling a lump of clay 
between the palms of your hands. 
This was the earth and it was hotter 
than anything. It threw off clouds 
of steam, and sputtered and smoked 
for millions and millions of years. 
And because of the awful heat there 
was no life on it any place.” 


‘“‘Wouldn’t rain cool it?’’ Patsy 
asked. 


‘‘Because of the heat, rain was 
turned into steam before it touched 
the earth. So for thousands of years 
storm clouds formed, until they were 
so thick and black as to entirely 
shut out the light of the sun. But 
this helped cool this great ball of 
bubbling rock, so that at last the 
rains came.” 


““Goodness!”’ exclaimed David. 
“That must have been a cloud- 
burst.” 


“One like no man has ever seen,”’ 
said Gene. “‘It rained until the whole 


earth was covered by water. And 
the earth split in places, just as any 
hot rock will do when you spill 
water on it. And the whole mass 
shook from earthquakes so that the 
inside, which was still hot and bub- 
bling, spurted out in volcanoes. And 
land rose above the water, and the 
earth was divided into rocky con- 
tinents and boiling seas.”’ 

long ago was this?’ Patsy 
asked breathlessly. 

“Nobody knows definitely. But 
more than a billion years must have 
passed as the earth took shape. Dur- 
ing this time the earth was shrinking, 
as it cooled, and its surface wrinkled 
as a drying apple wrinkles, so that the 
wrinkles became mountain ranges. 
But as time passed the seas washed 
them away into sand, and deposited 
this over the lowlands. But the crust 
of the earth was still too soft to 
bear this weight, and the sand sank, 
so that through the action of water 
and pressure they were pressed into 
solid rocks. Scientists have found 
these rocks beneath all others, so 
they know they were the first to be 
formed.”’ 

‘‘But how do the scientists know,” 
asked David, “that there was no 
life on the earth then?” 


“By these same rocks,’ replied 
Gene. ‘“‘Each layer of rock tells the 
story of what took place during the 
age in which it was formed. You 
have both read of fossils—those im- 
pressions of plants and animals 
which were stamped in the rock 
while it was still soft. These were 
formed when the living things were 
trapped under mud and sand. If it 
is a soft, boneless mass—like a spider 
or a jellyfish—the mass slowly rots 
away. But because of the pressure 
upon it from the surrounding mud 
and water, minerals from the mud 
are slowly forced in to take the place 
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of what has gone, so that after years 
and years there is a perfect casting 
of what the creature looked like. If 
there are bones, as the bones rot 
away, the minerals form in the shape 
of them so that the whole skeleton 
is there for us to find, made from 
stone. But nowhere in those first 
rocks is there any trace of fossils, 
either animal or vegetable, so it is 
thought that no life was present at 
that time.”’ 


“But about 550,000,000 years 
ago,’ continued Gene, “something 
took place that brought life upon the 
earth. At first, it was very simple; 
perhaps a tiny seaweed, and some 
wormlike creature. For there was no 
lime present in the water at that 
time, and lime is necessary to form 
bone, so the backbone creatures had 
to form much later.”’ 


‘How much later?’”’ David de- 
manded. 


“Oh, say 200,000,000 years,’— 
and Gene laughed—‘*‘Does that seem 
a long time to you? And during this 
time the land and water kept shift- 
ing, due to storms and earthquakes. 
Mountain ranges rose on both coasts 
of North America, and were again 
flattened out. The seas were still 
warm, and most of the earth tropi- 
cal, so that ferns and mosses devel- 
oped that were almost fifty feet 
high. And with the backbone crea- 
tures came amphibians—animals 
that could live in or out of water, 
like our salamanders. Perhaps the 
first creature to live entirely upon 
land was a scorpion. Fossil scorpions 
have been found in the rocks of this 
age, and you may see many of them 
in museums.” 


“With all that water,’ Patsy re- 
marked, “there must have been 
many fish.” 


“The warm seas became thick 
with them. But they were not much 
like those we have now. But the 
lamprey eel and the hagfish are 
much the same as many present 
350,000,000 years ago.”’ 


“In my geography,” said David, 
‘“‘there is a picture of a fossil fish in 
a lump of coal.”’ 


“The fish was probably trapped 
at some time during that period,” 
Gene replied. ‘“‘Most of the coal was 
formed then. In fact, it is called the 
Coal Age. Because of the warm 
climate vegetation became unbe- 
lievably thick. The huge trees— 
something like our evergreens— 
covered much of the land, and dead 
trees and plants lay thick on the 
forest floors. Then the seas came 
again and covered the forests with 
mud. And this pressed the dead 
vegetation down and down, until it 


hardened into coal instead of rocks, 
because of the vegetable matter in 
it. And there are fossil impressions 
of insects and spiders in the coal 
beds, together with many fish like 
the one shown in your geography.”’ 


“What did our continent look 
like then?” Patsy asked. 


“Well, 180,000,000 years after 
the Coal Age, water came in from 
the Gulf of Mexico and cut North 
America in two along the Missis- 
sippi Valley. And there was a land 
bridge across to Europe, which 
looked like a large lake dotted with 
islands, and animals passed back 
and forth over this bridge.” 


kind of animals?’? David 
demanded. 


“Pretty small ones,’’ Gene an- 
swered. ‘“‘The reptiles were the real 
bosses of the world at that time. 
These were the Dinosauria—some 
kinds being over 70 feet long, others 
only two or three feet long. And they 
were of two types as to their appe- 
tites; some were flesh-eaters, others 
ate vegetation. But as the earth 
cooled more and more, these rep- 
tiles died off, and the true animals 
appeared in their places.”’ 


‘‘But,”’ Gene went on, “let’s skip 
along. 19,000,000 years ago the 
earth looked pretty much as it does 
now. The continents were in their 
proper places; there were many 
kinds of trees; there were primitive 
horses—tiny things, little larger 
than modern sheep, and camels and 
ancient elephants roamed the plains. 
Forty per cent of all present living 
forms were then present on earth, 
and many more which could not 
survive.” 


Gene paused, then went on, “‘Have 
you seen Yellowstone Park, and the 
Grand Canyon?” he asked. 


Patsy nodded eagerly, then Gene 
said, ‘“‘Well, at that time volcanoes 
were spouting in the park and 
causing much of that strange rock 
formation. And the Colorado River 
was starting to cut the Grand 
Canyon.” 


“It took 19,000,000 years to cut 
it?”’ gasped David. 


“That’s right. But it shows what 
a force water is, and how it can 
entirely wash away a mountain, if 
given time enough. These mountains 
we see now are only about 6,000,000 
years old. And that they are still 
rugged and split by many canyons 
shows that water has never covered 
them, for the water would have 
rounded them and filled in the can- 
yons. And that brings us almost up 
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to date, for men were then here on 
earth, and all the modern animals, 
and most of the birds and fish.’’ 


Patsy sighed. ‘After all the time 
that had passed before,’”’ she said, 
“6,000,000 years doesn’t sound 
long. Is that all that happened to the 
earth?” 


Gene shook his head. ‘‘Next came 
one of the most important ages of 
all—the Ice Age,” he said. “It may 
have been caused by the ashes from 
many thousands of volcanoes, which 
became so thick as to shut out the 
sun, as the storm clouds did when 
the earth was new. Or the con- 
tinents may have been raised so 
high at the ends of the earth that the 
climate became bitter cold. But at 
least ice formed into huge glaciers 
and moved over the world. They 
drove most of the living things be- 
fore them to escape freezing. Some 
of the animals were hardy, and they 
grew masses of hair which kept them 
warm. The modern musk-ox is one 
of these. And the hairy mammoth— 
a type of ancient elephant now ex- 
tinct—was able to live amid the ice 
and snow.”’ 


‘‘But before the ice could entirely 
cover the earth, the climate changed. 
The glaciers had reached many of 
our northern states, and then the 
ice melted and formed a huge inland 
sea of fresh water. This formed the 
Great Lakes, and spilled out and 
thundered down the Mississippi 
Valley into the Gulf of Mexico. So 
all that remains of the Ice Age are 
the glaciers in Alaska and Green- 
land, and a few on the tops of our 
highest mountains, where they have 
remained for 30,000 years.” 


“I’m glad,’ David said gravely, 
“that the earth was all finished 
before I got here.” 


Gene laughed. “But it isn’t fin- 
ished, David. It keeps changing all 
the time.’’ Then he became more 
serious. ‘‘Much of our most fertile 
farm land,” he said, “has been 
turned into desert wastes. Forests 
were thoughtlessly cut down, and 
the grasses on the plains removed, 
so that terrible wind storms came 
up which blew away the top soil. 
All this in the life times of people we 
know. This is a great misfortune. 
But geology—the science of the 
earth’s formation and history—has 
taught us much that is valuable to 
know, so that in the future we shall 
be able to take better care of this 
earth of ours.” 
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Hairy Woodpecker Sees 
a Battle 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


Waar is the trouble?’”’ asked 
Hairy Woodpecker, looking down at 
Daddy Long-Legs from the low 
branch of a small maple tree. 

It was evident that Daddy Long- 
Legs was excited. He was standing 
on a little hill of grass in the meadow 
and pointing his legs first this way, 
then that way. Daddy Long-Legs, 
or Grandfather Graybeard, as he is 
sometimes called, said nothing but 
continued to point and wave his 
long legs. 

‘‘What is chirped Chickadee, 
who had joined Hairy. ‘‘What can 
the matter be?’’ 

At that moment Bumble Bee 
hummed over their heads, calling, 
as she went, ‘“‘Can’t you see, can’t 
you see? The meadow grass is on 
fire!”’ 

Far above them in the sky three 
black crows called hoarsely, “‘Caw, 
caw, caw!’’ It sounded like ‘“‘fire, 
fire, fire!’’ The meadow grass was 
very dry for it had not rained in 
many days. Hairy Woodpecker was 
alarmed. And the little meadow 
people hurried and scurried about in 
every direction. 

“It is quite safe here,’’ whispered 
Mrs. Butterfly, as she alighted on a 
stalk of goldenrod beneath the maple 
tree. “South Wind is blowing the 
smoke and flames toward the brook.” 

Hairy Woodpecker looked down 
at Daddy Long-Legs who had not 
moved. He still stood on the little 
hill of grass, and Hairy suddenly 
discovered that the funny old fellow 
was not pointing in the direction of 
the fire at all but toward an old, 
dead tree stump quite near. 

stars!’”’ cried Hairy. ‘‘What 
have we here?”’ 


““A big parade of ants,’’ whispered 
Daddy Long-Legs. ‘“‘The fire must 
have driven them from their home.”’ 

‘Just look,”’ chirped Mrs. Cricket, 
peeping out from beneath a flat 
stone. ‘“‘Some of the ants are carry- 
ing their eggs to a place of safety. 
The large ant with wings is their 
Queen.”’ 

“Do ants have queens?” asked 
Hairy Woodpecker. 

“Oh, yes,’’ replied Mrs. Cricket, 
“‘and there are ants who do nothing 
but dig tunnels from morning till 
night, and there are soldier ants who 
must fight to protect their Queen 
and home. I lived close to an ant 
hill once. Ants are very smart. 

Hairy was about to fly away when 
Bumble Bee exclaimed, ‘‘Look, there 
is going to be trouble! The ants that 
live on the other side of the old, 
dead tree stump do not like these 
stranger-ants so near their ant hill. 
There is going to be trouble!”’ 

“You are right,’ chirped Mrs. 
Cricket. ‘‘See,—the battle has al- 
ready begun!”’ 

Hundreds of ants were running, 
helter-skelter, around the old tree 
stump. They seemed greatly excited 
and soon were fighting like real 
soldiers. Just how it all started 
nobody knew. Back and forth over 
hummocks and through the grass 
the ants tumbled and fought with 
each other while Hairy Woodpecker, 
Chickadee, Daddy Long-Legs and 
Mrs. Cricket watched. 

Soon Mrs. Garden Spider joined 
them. ‘“‘What a dreadful sight!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘Can’t it be stopped?”’ 

“It is a disgrace,’”’ buzzed Mrs. 
House Fly, as she alighted on a 
grass blade. 


The ant fight 
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‘Something must be done,” 
Hairy Woodpecker. “I think I can 
help.”’ 

‘“‘How?” asked Chickadee. 


said 


“Tell us 
Cricket. 

Hairy Woodpecker did not answer 
but flew away toward the oak grove. 
Meanwhile the battle raged. The 
ants fought with their sharp pinchers, 
biting, struggling and killing with- 
out mercy. The battlefield was soon 
covered with wounded soldier ants 
while their winged Queen watched 
from her place of safety. 

Suddenly there sounded a loud 
call from the oak grove. ‘Quick, 
quick, quick!’’ came the call. And 
again, “Quick, quick!”’ 

‘“‘Here comes Flicker, the big 
woodpecker,’”” buzzed Bumble Bee. 
‘Hairy must have told his cousin 
about the battle.”’ 

“What can Flicker do?”’ 
Mrs. Cricket. 

“He is a famous ant eater,”’ 
replied Bumble Bee. “I never 
thought of him. If anyone can stop 
this fearful battle, Flicker can.”’ 

Mrs. Cricket was nervous. ‘‘Does 
he eat crickets, too?’”’ she asked. 

“Don’t be frightened,’ whispered 
Bumble Bee. ‘Flicker much pre- 
fers ants. Stay where you are and 
see what will happen.”’ 

At that moment Flicker swooped 
down from the sky and alighted on 
the old, dead tree stump. He looked 
sharply at the battlefield below and 
then, in an instant, he dropped down 
upon the fighting soldier ants, scat- 
tering them in every direction. 
Many of the ants who lived in the 
ant hill behind the tree stump, 
hurried, helter-skelter, into their 
tunnels, while Flicker feasted upon 
the luckless ones that remained. 

Mrs. Cricket turned to speak 
with Mrs. Garden Spider but she 
had vanished. Flicker was a big 
bird and his appetite was good. 
Even Bumble Bee skimmed away 
on her swift wings. 

Hairy Woodpecker had returned, 
unnoticed, to the little maple tree 
and Daddy Long-Legs, still stand- 


how,”’ chirped Mrs. 


asked 
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ing on the little hill of grass, took 
one last look at the battlefield and 
shambled down. As he sped away a 
splash of rain fell. Hairy waited 
until his big cousin was ready to 
depart and then they flew away to- 
gether. ‘“‘This meadow is a magic 
place,’’ said Hairy. ‘“‘Did you ever 
stop to think about it?” 


Flicker alighted on a small oak 
tree by the brook and Hairy stopped, 
also, clinging to a branch close by. 
“IT don’t know much about magic,”’ 
answered Flicker, ‘“‘but I do know 
that many wonderful things are 
happening here every day.” 

Splash, splash! came the rain. 
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It came in a hurry, drenching the 
dried meadow grass. The fire, which 
was on its way to the brook, hissed, 
sputtered and went out, leaving a 
black path where it had traveled, 
and all the little meadow folk were 
glad, for they were afraid of the fire 
and they were thankful for the rain. 


Good Creatures with 


Bad Names 


By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


 —_= you shrink back if a 
dragon-fly flew your way? Most 
boys and girls do, and some grown- 
up people, too. But if anyone asked 
them what they thought a dragon- 
fly would do to them, they could not 
tell for sure. 

Some people call it a HORSE- 
STINGER. Besides stinging horses, 
they believe that dragon-flies will 
sting people, as bees and wasps do. 
But a dragon-fly has no sting. 

In some country districts the 
dragon-fly was known as the NEE- 
DLE-FLY. In other places it was 
called the DEVIL’S DARNING 
NEEDLE, and children were taught 
to keep away from it. They were 
told that if a NEEDLE got in their 
hair it might sew up their ears. This 
made the children afraid of dragon- 
flies. But no one need fear a dragon- 
fly, for it is quite harmless. 

Long, long ago this four-winged 
strange-looking big fly was given the 
name of the DRAGON-FLY. In 
those far-off days men and women 
were afraid of dragons, although no 
one had ever seen one. A dragon 


was said to be a _ fierce-looking 
creature, something like a huge 
lizard with wings. Dragons were 
also supposed to be able to send fire 


out of their mouths to destroy their 


enemies. 
But people need not have been 


afraid of dragons for there were no 4 
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such things. And no one need run ARR 


away from dragon-flies. Instead of a7 


hurting anyone, they are very useful 


insects. If there were more in your ~ 


neighborhood, there would be fewer 
mosquitoes to bite you, for a 
dragon-fly has a very large appetite 
for his size, and mosquitoes taste 
good to him. Because of this he is 
sometimes called the MOSQUITO 
HAWK. 

Even in his baby state the dragon- 
fly is useful. He spends the first part 
of his life in ponds or rivers. There 
he feeds upon baby mosquitoes, who 
also live in the water, and other tiny 
creatures. 

If you take a walk by a pool 
where there are plenty of reeds you 
will probably see a dragon-fly catch- 
ing his live food. If one darts near 


The Dragon-Fly 
your face, do not jump back. He 
isn’t going to sting you. He is merely 
chasing a gnat, or some other wee 
insect that has flown your way. 

The dragon-fly in the picture has 
a bright red body. His gauzelike 
wings are also decorated with red. 
Other dragon-flies have blue-green, 
yellow, brown or black bodies. The 
largest dragon-fly is almost four 
inches from his head to the tip of 
his tail. 

A good name for the dragon-fly 
would be the AEROPLANE-FLY 
for Nature has designed its whole 
body for very speedy flight. 


The Toad 


By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


Tine ago the bite of a toad 
was supposed to be poisonous. This 
was quite wrong. A toad could not 
bite anyone. It has no teeth. If you 
want to prove this for yourself, 
watch a toad catch a fly or some 
grub. It sits quite still with its eye 
on the grub as it crawls nearer and 
nearer. Suddenly the toad’s long 
sticky tongue darts out, and before 
the grub knows what has happened 
it is inside the toad’s big mouth. 

But the toad does not start to 
chew up the grub. If you watch 
closely you will see the toad give a 
swallow. The grub has gone down 
whole. If the grub is rather large the 


toad keeps on swallowing until it 
is all gone. 

Look at the toad in the picture. 
Its skin is very bumpy, is it not? 
Now very few people will pick up a 
toad with their fingers. They are 
afraid they will get warts on their 
hands from the creature’s warty skin. 

This is not true either. This ugly- 
looking rough skin helps to defend 
toads from their enemies. A toad is 


able to send out a bitter-tasting 
juice from these warts, especially 
from the two extra big ones near its 
neck. Sometimes a dog will snap at 
a toad and try to get it in his mouth, 
but after one taste of the nasty 
juice, he backs away, shaking his 
head from side to side, with his 
mouth open. He is trying to get rid 
of the bitter taste. When he sees 
another toad he will remember that 
nasty juice and keep a safe distance 
away. 


Toads often live in our gardens. 
Toward dusk they come out of hid- 
ing, for it is their busy time for 
catching insects. If you come across 
a toad, do not let anyone drive him 
away. You will find him a very use- 
ful fellow. Without his help many 
of your favorite flowers and plants 
would be ruined by grubs and insects. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QUESTION: Please tell me where I might 
obtain free publications or low cost 
publications on the teaching of science 
in the public schools. I would like the 
names of bulletins on weather, soil, 
insects, animals, trees, flowers, etc. 


ANSWER: I do not know where you could obtain free 
publications on the teaching of science, but would 
suggest the following at very low prices:— 


1. Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University: A unit on “Trees” by Helen Toellner 
(Grade 4), Unit No. 39. Price, 25 cents. 
2. The following publications can be obtained by 
writing to the Office of Elementary Education, Room 
176, Annex, Teachers College, Columbia University: 
Bulletin K6—School Museums. Price, 10 cents. 
Bulletin B79—Science Studies for Second Grade. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Bulletin K50—Bibliography of Science for Young 
Children. Price, 25 cents. 

Bulletin K51A—A Bibliography of Science. Price, 
20 cents. 

Bulletin G72—The Possible Use of Environment. 
Price, 20 cents. 

Bulletin G99—A Survey of Places, People, Things, in 
a Local Environment. Price, 10 cents. 


QUESTION: Can you suggest some activi- 
ties that will aid in promoting better 
use of English? 


ANSWER: The Assembly Period. Playing Fire De- 
partment, Policeman or Postman. Making and keeping 
a weather chart. Making up new rules in any game as 
the need arises. Making up original songs, poems, and 
games. Carrying ona library club. Planning a program. 
Having a Reading Party and reading poems andstories 
to each other. Reporting an excursion to a pet shop. 
Making a list of things to do today. Writing labels for 
exhibit tables. Carrying a message effectively. Carrying 
on an imaginary telephone conversation. Making 
library rules. Making a booklet of an original story and 
illustrating it. Finding pictures of historical scenes to 
depict in tableaux. Making puppets, puppet theaters, 
and puppet plays. Completion of stories partially read. 
Making a class newspaper or a class book. Making 
posters to advertise books for the purpose of interesting 
others in reading the story. Giving quotations from 
poems and having others guess the poem from which it 
is taken. Making a personal poem book. Making a 
story into a moving picture. 


QUESTION: I am greatly concerned about 
a child tn the third grade who 1s having 
unusual difficulty with spelling. She is 
a very good reader, reads smoothly, 
rapidly, and comprehensively. She has 
been taught the phonetic elements of 
words, but she does not seem to carry 
over word discrimination into her spell- 
ing. We have only three or four words a 
day and a review of fifteen at the end of 
the week. Out of fifteen she gets three 
or four correct. 


She tries very hard and I have given 
her individual help. I have tried to help 
her see the phonetic elements in the 
words, but she does not remember them 
until the next day. I have used the Horn- 
Asbaugh method of study with her as 
well as several other ways, but none of 
them seems to work. 


Her parents and I are very concerned 
about her. Isn’t there some way I can 
help her to learn to spell so she doesn’t 
have to continue this way? 


ANSWER: The fact that this child reads smoothly, 
rapidly, and with comprehension, makes this an un- 
usual problem. She evidently does not feel the need of 
phonetics in the subject of Reading, or else they 
utterly fail to function in spelling. 


First, might I suggest a check on the child’s eyes to 
see if she sees any of the letters reversed—like d and b, 
etc. 


Second, would suggest, as seat work, much of the 
finding of phonetic elements in words, viz.: from a mass 
of words like catch, how, man, street, cow, rat, still, 
come, match, etc., to put words of like beginnings 
together— 


come catch still 


COW match street, etc. 


Also, to find in her Reader words having certain end- 
ings and beginnings. 

Third, should see in each spelling word developed, 
that child can pronounce the word, that she gets the 
meaning of word, that she sees the phonetic elements, 
that the seeing of these phonetic elements is followed by 
a visualizing of the word for a minute or more, then the 
recall. 
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Streamlining Safety 


A Good Citizenship Activity for the Beginning 
of the School Year 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


_— is a very definite public trend toward a 
safety consciousness. As never before a variety of 
technics are being developed to meet the hazards of 
the day and to make life safe for little children. A safety 
program can be a very definite and delightful adventure 
to primary children. 


Since traffic light signals first appeared in 1914, 
countless devices have followed fast, one upon another, 
to insure transportational safety. Once again, educators 
are knocking at the door of the Social Sciences to 
suggest a study to conserve and make life a sane and 
safe adventure. A happy safety program is built on 
individual success and isn’t this real social science? 

Safety - education can glorify ordinary living by 
developing in the smallest child a set of habits which 
will, through his whole life, automatically protect both 
himself and those whom he contacts. 


Money invested in systematic safety instruction pays 
public dividends, the size of which only the accidents 
that never happen could possibly estimate. Safety has 
suddenly become the business of everybody. We see 
signs such as: “Children Should be Seen and Not 
Hurt,” and we realize that the community is assuming 
responsibility and will gladly join in a definite school 
program of safety instructional methods and devices. 
Safety is one school subject which will find supple- 
mentary aid in civic and service bodies such as: The 
Police Department, Fire Department, Service Clubs, 
Chamber of Commerce, American Red Cross, Motor 
Clubs, American Legion, Boy and Girl Scouts, Auto- 
mobile Clubs, Bicycle Clubs, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, Safety Commissions, Physical Education, 
Departments of Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 


The police departments have done notable work in 
public education. Not long ago, cities through this 
department of public service showed wrecked cars with 
suitable inscriptions, thus visually denouncing reckless 
driving. 

Now for a possible, a tentative, program that would 
fit nicely into an Activity Program. Institute school boy 
PATROL SYSTEM if you do not have it. The insignia 
of the patrol boy, his belt, badge, and white rain coat, 
and his pledge somehow insure obedience. 


Some Do’s and Don’ts 


I—Don’t play in the street not barred off for the 
purpose. 


II—If you own a bicycle, get the set of bicycle rules 
from your police department. 


II1I—Keep to the right in streets, halls, on stairways 
and in exits. 


IV—Shun dangling wires. Never meddle with electric 
lines. 


V—Report any dangerous places or situations you 
may see on your way to school. Keep a school 
list of these. 


VI—Be careful not to push anyone at the drinking 
fountain. You may break a tooth. 


VII—Do not play with matches. 
VIII—Look both ways before you cross a street. 


IX—Keep playground free from peelings, broken glass, 
etc. These are but a few of the countless 
Safety DO’S AND DON’TS. 


Desirable Programs of Safety 


I—Show Safety Films provided by Motor Clubs. 


II—Have a Radio Committee to watch for Safety 
Broadcasts. 


II1I—Speeches: 
1—Invite the Safety Patrol Boy to discuss with 
you what he does and why. 
2—Traffic Officers 
3—Fire Chiefs 
IV—A NO ACCIDENT Contest with another room. 


V—Collection of Posters, Safety Signs, Pictures, 
Accident Statistics, and Graphs. 


VI—Safety Games. (Green Light, Red Light, etc.) 
VII—Tell Safety Stories. (You can find many at any 
public library.) 
VIII—Safety Dramatics for Assembly presentation. 
IX—Excursions (actual experiences). 


1—Trip to a busy corner. 
2—Trip to a Zoo. 


Other Activities which Vitalize the 
Safety Education Program 
I—Art 
1—Draw pictures of patrol boy and of safety 
situations. 
2—Scrapbooks of newspaper clippings, pictures, 
and magazine articles. 
II—English 
1—Write a short letter to parents telling them 


one interesting item about the Safety Pro- 
gram. 


IlII—Yes—No Safety Questions 


Yes No 
1—The policeman is my friend. X -— 
2—Accidents just happen. x 
3— — should not play with 

re. - 


4—Never leave soap on the floor. - 
5—Don’t cross the street at the 

corner. - 
6—Play with matches. 
7—When you are riding on a bus 

it is a good idea to stick 


your head out of the win- 
dow. - 


8—Walk down stairs on the left 
side. 


9—A boy should play in the street.— 
10—Never touch a hanging wire. — 
11—Leave your toys on the stairs. —— — 


_—— 
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Special Activity 
Draw a community map on a 
large piece of paper. Draw and name 
all streets in the school community. 
Paste a picture of the schoolhouse, 
with flag, on the street where it 


belongs. Each child may bring a tiny 
picture of a house to paste where he 
lives. If this does not seem practical 
to your group, a colored dot may 
represent each home. Red dots 
may represent danger spots where 
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everyone must be especially careful. 
Discussion will bring out the safest 
route to school for each child. 

This project may be developed as 
elaborately or simply as the teacher 
desires. It is worth all the time spent 
on it. It makes a satisfactory ‘‘Get- 
ting Acquainted Activity,” for in 
September there are always some 
new pupils. Colored headed pins may 
also be substituted for pictures or 
dots. The activity develops a neigh- 
borhood consciousness which is 
valuable. 

“Safety Tests for Primary Grade’”’ 
may be secured from the Education 
Division, National Safety Council, 
1 Park Avenue, New York City, 
N. Y. (It has twenty-eight pictures 
illustrating safe and unsafe prac- 
tices.) $2.25 for 100 copies. 

The check list for Common Haz- 
ards put out by the American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C., is very 
illuminating. 

Everyone should read SAFETY 
EDUCATION, the very fine 18th 
Year Book, 1940, of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors. 


Bringing the Outdoors In 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR and MARGUERITE GODE 


F or the past month all lovers 
of nature have been reveling in the 
gorgeous out-of-door coloring. Even 
the summer rainbow with its ex- 
quisite arch of pastel shades is for- 
gotten in the ecstasy of autumn’s 
brilliant carnival. As far as eye can 
see stretch yellow cornfields losing 
themselves in the deepening haze of 
Indian Summer. Orange pumpkins 
and apple red orchards intrigue us. 
Vineyards unroll blue in the sun. 
Dusty brown roads turn into lanes 
of goldenrod. These are the days 
when children gypsy into the flaming 
woods to gather nuts ripened with 
frost; when old and young alike 
journey into the country to watch 
the farmer reaping the harvest of 
his summer’s work. 

Reluctantly we find the children 
turning from this gorgeous pageantry 
to less colorful days within the 
schoolroom walls. There is a way, 
however, by which we can bridge 
this sudden gap between outdoor and 
indoor existence. The alert teacher is 
ever anxious to overcome such a 
problem, and she will find a few 
suggestions following which may 
prove of help. 


First, talk with the children. Let 
them suggest how they might bring 
some of the color of the outdoors 
into the schoolroom. Let it be their 
problem; let them decide how and 
where to put the different things 
which they contribute. After they 
have completed their plans, you will 
find that they may probably line up 
something like this: 


Plants and bulbs to be potted for 
indoor blooming. Trays made from 
lids of tin cracker boxes may be used 
for indoor rock gardens. 


Slips of foliage placed in glass jars 
of water for rooting. 


Vegetables cut through the center 
and placed in colored bowls filled 
with water. (These grow bright 
foliage.) 

Goldfish brought in from garden 
pools for winter care. Glass marbles 
placed in the bottom of the fish bowl 
add a nice bit of color. 


Snails and turtles brought in. A 
little tree toad lived in one school- 
room all one winter. His home was 
in a large pot of ferns from the 


woods. Around the rim of the pot 
the children and teacher stuck some 
tall sticks, extending beyond the 
ferns and over them all tied some 
white netting. Inside of this was 
everything the toad needed—earth 
to dig in, live food, sunlight, shade, 
and moisture. 


Put a caterpillar in a jar, feed it 
leaves, and watch it form a chrysalis 
—and later in the spring a black 
swallow-tail butterfly, perhaps. 


Cocoons on brown tree branches. 
It is most interesting to watch moths 
emerging from cocoons. 


Lovely winter bouquets are 
made from seed pods, such as milk- 
weed and burs. These can be left as 
they are or touched with spots of 
paint, show-card colors, or enamels. 
Pine cones with the needles still on 
the branches make pretty bouquets. 
Bouquets of bittersweet, cat-tails, 
grasses, straw flowers, or pumpkin 
flowers give splendid training in 
flower arrangement. One very effec- 
tive bouquet is made by placing 
long-stemmed sumac buds in a tall 
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white vase. Imagine how much 
cheer a youngster from an under- 
privileged home could get from 
helping arrange one lovely winter 
bouquet. 


A table arrangement of fruits and 
vegetables may be placed artistically 
for color and interest. (The fruits and 
vegetables may later be put in a 
basket and delivered to a needy 
family on Thanksgiving Day.) 

Children enjoy potato puppets 
which may be made as follows: Take 
a potato, wash it, and scrape the 
skin off. Then carve a face. At the 
bottom, where the neck should be, 
make a hole big enough to fit a child’s 
finger. Paint the potato with water 
colors and leave it to dry. If the 
potato is a large one, only one pup- 
pet can be made for each hand. If 
small potatoes are used, ten can be 
made. When the paint is dry, put the 
potato face on the finger, wrap a 
cloth around it for clothing, and the 
puppet is ready to go on the stage. 


Collections of old birds’ nests, 
nuts, and seeds should be made. 
There are several good ways of 
mounting seeds, and arranging 
the collections. 


Four ways of arranging seed 
collections: 


Mount the part of plant contain- 
ing seeds on large sheets of card- 
board. One class had small stalks of 
barley, wheat, oats, goldenrod, asters, 
lettuce, radish, zinnia, marigold, and 
many others. The cards were labeled 
from our flower gardens,”’’ 
“‘Seeds from the farm,”’ ‘““Seeds from 
the vegetable garden.’’ Each seed 
stalk was fastened to cardboard with 
thin strips of glued paper. 

Put seeds in little match boxes. 

Cut holes about one inch in 
diameter in thick cardboard and 
put seeds in the holes. Over this put 
a pane of glass. 

Put each kind of seed in a little 
bottle and mount bottles on large 
pieces of stiff cardboard with wire 
or string around them. Under each 
one write the name of seed and 
where found. 


Make outdoor sketches. Use a 
black pencil on gray or tan paper. 
Pictures brought in or painted by 
children may be mounted on autumn 
colored backgrounds. One class espe- 
cially enjoyed ‘‘making windows.”’ 
They were made as follows: Draw an 
out-of-door picture. Sketch a big tree, 


the grass, and the clouds. Color the 
picture. Put it into the bottom of a 
square box which the picture just 
fits. Cut a square hole in the lid of 
the box and paste cellophane over 
the hole to serve as glass in a window. 
Paint the window white on the out- 
side. Draw curtains and color them. 
Paste these to the box lid. You 
might draw and color the picture of a 
potted plant to paste on the window 
sill. 


Books for winter reading might be 
given new colored jackets. 

Vases, bowls, etc., should be 
chosen in warm hues. 


Collect autumn leaves. They may 
be used in various ways. They may 
be preserved by pressing them or 
dipping them in paraffin. To make 
a book of leaf outlines: Pin leaf 
on a paper. Hold screen the size of 
the paper over it. Dip an old tooth- 
brush in poster paint and rub it over 
the screen. When the paint is 
thoroughly dry, remove the leaf. 
The paper will be speckled except 
where the leaf was. It shows a per- 
fect outline of the leaf. Write the 
name of the leaf at the bottom of the 
paper. A pretty leaf book can be 
made of these. 

To make a plaque of a leaf, a 
flower, etc.—A silhouette of the 
leaf or flower, a small dish or pie tin, 
cardboard, small scissors, and a 
little plaster of Paris are needed. 
First, place the dish right side up on 
the cardboard and draw around the 
bottom with pencil. Then trace the 
picture on the circle and cut it out, 
not damaging outside piece. If neces- 
sary, cut two thicknesses of card- 
board. Paste waxed paper over the 
cardboard and place it in the bottom 
of the dish. Pour plaster of Paris 
over it all and let it dry. When dry 
it will come out easily and design 
will stand out in relief. It may then 
be painted any color you wish. In 
this way you can get lovely color 
combinations. 


Bring in pine cones of all kinds to 
be studied through a microscope. 


Soap modeling of objects 
brought from the out of doors: With 
a knife cut the printing off a bar of 
soap. Cut a very, very thin layer 
of soap off, so it looks something like 
paper. It will get soft if you roll it 
and pat it enough. When soft, model 
what you want. It is fun to make a 
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basket of fruit and paint each kind 
of fruit its true color with water 
colors. 


A rock collection is always in- 
teresting and instructional. One child 
collected lead, sulphur, coal, spar, 
silver, copper, and quartz. He learned 
that quartz is the most common 
mineral on the face of the earth. 


Collecting feathers—Some chil- 
dren we know had fun gathering all 
kinds of feathers. These different 
colored feathers they pasted on sea 
shells. Then they painted eyes and 
bills on the shells so that they would 
look like birds. 


Miniature landscapes—Other 
little friends of ours spent much 
time making tiny landscapes. To 
make gardens they used cookie tins 
filled with earth and they made 
houses and garages of clay. Some- 
times they had a lawn and perhaps 
a pool, using a glass coaster for the 
pool. They placed small plants 
about the lawn and covered the 
lawn with moss to resemble grass. 
They used crushed gravel for drive- 
ways and walks. Sometimes their 
miniature landscapes had forest, 
mountain or desert scenery. 


Indoor treasure hunt—Rocks, 
shells, cones, acorns and other nuts 
of various kinds may be brought in 
from the out of doors for a Treasure 
Hunt. If they are hidden against a 
background of the same color it is 
almost impossible to see them. If the 
hunting is done with partners it is 
more fun. Each couple is given a list 
of the hidden articles to check. 
Nothing should be touched or moved 
until after the final checkup when 
the game ends. 

Let “Bringing the Outdoors In’’ 
be one of your fall units of work. It 
will lead along many new and inter- 
esting trails and the grayest days of 
early winter will become colorful in 
the joy of happy indoor living for 
both teacher and pupils. 


BITTERSWEET 
Against a gray November wall, 
I found a spray of berries clinging. 
Their brilliant color kindled cheer, 
And set my heart to singing. 


I put them gently in a vase, 
And suddenly the gloom 

Burst into orange flames of fire 
That lighted up the room. 
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‘Are you sick?’’ asked Mrs. Goose 


om morning when Mrs. Goose 
went over to Mrs. Pop-Rabbit’s 
house, she found her in bed, all 
propped up with pillows. 

‘‘What, are you sick?”’ she asked, 
shaking paw with wing. 

“No,” said Mrs. Rabbit, “‘but I 
twisted my foot, in that old muddy 
place down by the spring, and I 
must rest in bed a bit. And it’s the 
first day of school, too. I was going 
to start my youngest children, Leaf, 
Clover, and Baby Bumps; and now 
I can’t go!” 

Mrs. Goose blinked her black eye. 
Then she said, ‘“‘Why, I’ll take them 
for you, indeed I will!’ 

But Leaf, Clover, and Baby 
Bumps, who had heard all this, be- 
gan to say, in very loud, high voices: 

‘“‘We don’t want to go to school 
with Mrs. Goose! We want to go 
with you, Mother!’’ 

“It is very kind of Mrs. Goose to 
offer to help us,”’ their mother told 
them. ‘‘Perhaps she will take you in 
the little yellow cart.”’ 

‘“‘Why, indeed I will,’’ said Mrs. 
Goose, smiling her best goosie smile. 

Now the children loved the little 
yellow cart; so they said, quickly, 
“All right. We want to go, right 
away!”’ 

“It’s early yet,’’ said their mother. 

“But we'll start, anyway,” said 
Mrs. Goose, so anxious to be a 
mother’s helper. 

Leaf, Clover, and Baby Bumps 
jumped into the cart, waved good- 
bye to their mother, and Mrs. Goose 
started with them along the road. 

The schoolhouse was quite near; 
the little rabbits could see it from 
their own windows. But they did not 
want to go there, yet. They thought 
it would be nice to have a little ride. 


A Mother's Helper 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated 


They said, ‘‘Please, Mrs. Goose, 
take us on a little trip to the Wild 
Woods.”’ 

Mrs. Goose, wishing to please 
them said, ‘“‘I think that will be all 
right. It is early yet. Your mother 
said so.”’ 

She turned along the path to the 
Wild Woods. 

It was very lovely there, with the 
leaves turning a bit yellow, and the 
bright sun shining. There were 
asters and daisies growing in a clump 
by a berry bush. 

‘“‘We want to pick flowers,”’ said 
Leaf, Clover, and Baby Bumps. 

“Well, I think you may,” Mrs. 
Goose told them. 

The little rabbits gathered bou- 
quets; but just as they were getting 
into the cart again, they spied some 
berries on the bush. ‘‘Oh, we want 
to eat those,” they said. 

“T really don’t know what time it 
is,’ Mrs. Goose told them, ‘“‘but I 
think you may. It must be still early 
yet.” 


by Author 


*“‘Oh, yes, it’s early yet,” said Leaf, 
Clover and Baby Bumps. 

They picked so many berries that 
their paws were stained. When Mrs. 
Goose saw that, she said, ‘‘Goodness, 
you can’t go to school with pink 
paws! Come down to the brook and 
wash.”’ 

The water looked very attractive, 
all fresh and sparkling. After they 
were clean again the little rabbits 
said, ‘‘We want to wade.”’ 

‘Well, you must be quick,”’ said 
Mrs. Goose, looking a little anxious. 

They waded up and down, and 
splashed, and the water was cool on 
their hot feet. The little rabbits were 
delighted. Then Mrs. Goose said, 
‘‘Come, we must go.”’ 

When they were in the cart again 
they asked, ‘““Now, may we please 
go to the old empty den where the 
big black bear used to live?”’’ 

“TI think we may,” said Mrs. 
Goose, “if we hurry.” (She thought 
it would be fun, herself, to go 
there.) 


Mrs. Goose started out along the road 
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The old empty den was a deep 
hole in the side of a little hill. Some 
of the Animaltown people had 
started the story that perhaps a 
big black bear had lived there, some- 
one else had said that a big black 
bear had surely lived there, and 
now everyone believed it. 

When they came to the den the 
little rabbits asked, ‘‘“May we please 
go in, Mrs. Goose? Just a little 
way?” 

‘Well, just a little way,”’ she told 
them. “But we must hurry. We 
must get to school.”’ 

“Oh, you said, yourself, that it 
was early yet,” they told her. “‘And 
our mother said that, too.”’ 

They dashed into the hole, and 
were lost to sight. 

Mrs. Goose waited a minute, and 
then she called them; but there was 
no answer. So she rushed frantically 
into the hole. She ran through the 
darkness, and, after awhile, to her 
great surprise, she came out again 
into the daylight. But there was no 
sign of the little rabbits. 


They had gone right through the 
hill. Then they went back over the 
top of it, hopping very fast. 

When they got to their starting- 
place again, there was no Mrs. 
Goose; so they popped right back 
into the hole. 

But by this time Mrs. Goose was 
out of it again. 

They all did this several times, 
chasing each other in and out, and 
missing, and then, all of a sudden, 
Mrs. Goose saw the three little 
rabbits’ tails bobbing over the top 
of the hill just as she came out of the 
hole. 

“Oh, there you are,’ she said. 
“You gave me a fine fright. I thought 
I had lost you!”’ 

“And we thought we had lost 
you,” they told her. 

‘Well, come on now,” she said. 
‘“‘We must hurry.” 

“Oh, we are so tired, with all that 
running,” said Leaf, Clover, and 
Baby Bumps; and they crowded 


When Betsy Ross’s clever hands 
Did make the flag we love, 

She never dreamed how broad a land 
*Twould some day wave above. 


She made it for the thirteen states 
Along the eastern shore; 

A stripe for each, for each a star; 
She did not plan for more. 
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**You are going to school,’’ said Mrs. Goose 


down into the cart in a little heap. 
When Mrs. Goose looked at them 
again they were sleeping. 

“The poor little things,’ she 
thought. “I must take them right 
home. They are all worn out.”’ 

When the cart stopped with a 
jerk, the three little rabbits waked 
up. 

‘Here we are at home,” said Mrs. 
Goose, smiling. 

‘But this isn’t our home,” they 
told her, rubbing their eyes. ‘“‘This 
is your house!”’ 

“So it is,’’ said Mrs. Goose, very 
surprised. “I just thought ‘home, 
home,’ so I came here. Well, we will 
go to yours at once.” 

When they arrived the three little 
rabbits ran to their mother. 

“Oh, we had such a good time,”’ 
said Leaf. 

picked flowers and berries,” 
said Clover. 

*‘We waded in the brook and went 
into the bear’s den,” said Baby 
Bumps. 

“‘And what about school?” their 
mother asked them. 

“Oh, dear me, dear me,”’ said Mrs. 
Goose, standing in the middle of the 
floor and opening and shutting her 


THE STARS AND 
STRIPES 


By Ciara G. CORNELL 


bill. ‘Do you know, I was so busy 
with all these other things, that— 
that—” 

“That we forgot to go to school,”’ 
shouted the little rabbits, jumping 
up and down and laughing. 

“And I am not a good mother’s 
helper, after all,’ sighed Mrs. Goose, 
getting out a big, blue handkerchief. 

“Why, don’t cry, dear Mrs. 
Goose,”’ said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. ‘““You 
did help—you kept my little rabbits 
amused for a long time. And look— 
the school door is still open; it is the 
first day, and they are not having 
regular lessons yet. It is not too late 
to go—if you hurry.” 

So Leaf, Clover, and Baby Bumps 
got into the cart again; but when 
they came to the school they 
whispered: 

““‘Let’s go to the bear’s den again, 
Mrs. Goose. Wasn’t it fun—chasing 
each other in and out of the hole 
like that?’’ 

*“"No, indeed, it wasn’t,” Mrs. 
Goose told them. “I am too fat to 
run. I got very hot. I am a mother’s 
helper—and this time you are really 
going to SCHOOL.”’ 

And she shooed them right up 
the steps, with a firm, wide wing. 


Her starry circle’s now replaced 
By six long rows of eight 

Upon the field of Heaven’s blue 
A star for each new state. 


Across the continent the states 
Now reach from shore to shore, 

And form the mighty nation that 
The ‘‘Stars and Stripes’’ waves o’er. 
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September 
sun was wriggling its 
way down through 
the thick branches of 
the fir tree. A little 
sunbeam finally set- 
tled itself on the edge 
of a soft green branch, 
and prepared to rest 
there for a while. It 
made a bright little 
patch of sunshine, 
just the right size for—yes—there he 
was! Brownie Keepwatchee tiptoed 
over to the sunny spot and stretched 
himself out on the fragrant green 
bough. 

“Ho, hum!’ he yawned, and he 
blinked his eyes sleepily and started 
to curl up into a comfortable little 
ball. 

“Oh, no, you’re not!” cried a 
silvery little voice from a branch 
above. ‘‘No, you’re not, Brownie 
Keepwatchee!”’ 

“I’m not what?” asked the little 
brownie in surprise, jumping up 
quickly and looking around him. 
“Oh, it’s you, Fairy Stepsoftly,” 
he exclaimed with a smile. 

*“You’re not going to sleep again. 
Not on this nice morning. We have 
too much to decide. Isn’t King Noz 
coming over?”’ 

Brownie Keepwatchee flew up to 
the top of the tree where he could 
get a view of the brownie king’s 
palace. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘he’s just 
coming out of his gate now. Good- 
ness! I must tidy things up before 
he gets here.”’ 

Fairy Stepsoftly stood in the tiny 
doorway of the little fir-tree house. 
“Tidy!” she exclaimed. ‘Why, 
there’s not a speck of dust any- 
where.” 

“Well, you never know, there 
might be!’’ Brownie Keepwatchee 
peered anxiously under chairs and 
tables and under the piano, and all 
the while his little feather duster 
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Brownie Keepwatchee 


Watches the Lights 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


was swishing rapidly to and fro. 
‘*There!”’ he said, taking a last look 
around, “I guess that’s fit for a 
king.” 

‘“‘I’m sure it is,’’ cried a big hearty 
voice. Fairy Stepsoftly and Brownie 
Keepwatchee turned quickly around 
to see King Noz standing in the 
doorway, smiling. 

“Oh, good morning, Your Maj- 
esty!”’ The two little friends bowed 
quickly, and then led King Noz out 
onto the green branches of the firtree. 

“Let’s sit out here, it’s much 
nicer,’ said Brownie Keepwatchee, 
pointing out an especially firry 
branch for the king. “‘And now let’s 
get down to business.” 

King Noz smiled. ‘“‘As anxious to 
get to work as ever, aren’t you? 
Well,” his face grew serious, “‘we 
never needed you as badly as we do 
now.” 

Brownie Keepwatchee’s little toes 
wiggled in his excitement. ‘‘Oh, I’m 
so glad,’”’ he breathed softly, “I’m 
so glad!”’ 

King Noz looked at him anxiously. 
“It’s not as easy as you think,” 
he said. ‘‘You see, Brownie Keep- 
watchee, you have done a splendid 
job guarding the health of all the 
boys and girls. You’ve done so well 
that I think they can watch out for 
themselves for a while now.” 

““Oh, yes, I’m sure that they can,” 
said Brownie Keepwatchee. “And 
even if they forget, I’ll be around to 
help them if they need me.”’ 

“TI know that I can depend on 
you. That’s why I’ve come to you 
now. You see it’s their safety I’m 
worrying about now.” 

“You mean things like traffic 
rules?”’ asked Brownie Keepwatchee. 

“That’s it, exactly,’ answered 
King Noz. ‘“‘School starts tomorrow, 
and all our Safety Staff have been 
working hard getting things in 
order. But there’s one place—it’s 
where Sally and Timmy live—there’s 
a terribly bad crossing, you know, 
and the lights are not working.” 

Fairy Stepsoftly looked very much 
concerned. “I can’t think why no- 
body has fixed them,” she said. 
“Don’t they know how much the 
children will need them on the first 
day of school?” 

“Yes, but something went wrong 
with the wires, and I heard the men 
saying that they couldn’t possibly 
get them fixed by tomorrow morn- 
ing. And so many of the children are 


going to school for the first time. 
They will not know when to cross if 
they do not see the lights.”’ 

“Do they know what the lights 
mean?”’ asked Fairy Stepsoftly. 

“Oh, certainly,’ replied King Noz. 

“Oh, yes” agreed Brownie Keep- 
watchee. “‘I’ve often heard them say: 
Red says ‘stop,’ Green says ‘Go,’ 
Yellow says ‘Wait just a moment in 

a row.” ”’ 

“Then everything’s going to be 
all right,” announced Fairy Step- 
softly, clapping her hands gleefully. 

“How do you mean?” asked King 
Noz with a puzzled look. 

“Brownie Keepwatchee is going 
to work the lights!”’ 

“I? How?” It was Brownie Keep- 
watchee’s turn to be puzzled. 

“What can you think of that 
makes you awfully red in the face?” 
asked Fairy Stepsoftly with a mis- 
chievous smile. 

‘Blowing up a balloon,’”’ answered 
the little brownie promptly. 

“Very well,’’ answered Fairy Step- 
softly. ‘‘We’ll get a lot of balloons. 
In case some of them burst,’’ she 
added. ‘‘Now what is there that you 
like to eat better than anything else 
in the world?” 

“Gingerbread with whipped 
cream,” answered Brownie Keep- 
watchee without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. 

“Very well, we’ll have a lot of it 
made up.”’ 

‘“‘But—but, I don’t understand.”’ 
Poor King Noz looked more puzzled 
than ever. 


Fairy Stepsoftly gave one of her 
silvery laughs. ‘“‘He’ll be green with 
envy when he watches me eating it, 
don’t you see? Look, he’s turning a 
pale green just thinking about it!”’ 

Sure enough, Brownie Keepwatch- 
ee’s little brown face was just about 
the shade of a baby lettuce leaf as he 
thought of a heaping big plate of 
gingerbread and whipped cream. 

King Noz laughed until he had to 
hold his sides. ‘‘Oh, I see now,” he 
cried. ‘‘I see, I see! With you two 
around I don’t have to worry about 
anything. But—” his smile died 
suddenly, ‘“‘what about yellow? 
Blowing up a balloon in fine for red; 
thinking of gingerbread and whipped 
cream will make the light green, but 
what are you going to do for yel- 
low?” 


that’s easy,” said Fairy 
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Stepsoftly confidently. ‘Smile, 
Brownie Keepwatchee!”’ 

He smiled, and such a merry, 
full-of-sunshine smile you never saw 
in all your life. It shone all over the 
fir tree, sending little sparkles of 
light along the dark green branches. 

‘‘Perfect!’’ said King Noz with a 
sigh of content. “‘Then I'll leave 
everything to you. Good day!”’ 

“Good day, Your Majesty,” said 
the two little friends, ‘‘and don’t 
worry. We'll take care of every- 
thing.” 

And they did. The next morning 
at daybreak Brownie Keepwatchee 
and Fairy Stepsoftly settled them- 
selves in the traffic-light box near 
Sally’s and Timmy’s school. When 
the first child could be seen in the 
distance, they jumped up and down 
excitedly. ‘“‘Ready?”’ asked Fairy 


Stepsoftly. ‘‘Ready,’’ answered the 
little brownie. 

“If I see a car coming I'll say 
‘BLOW!’ You jump into the red 
box and blow with all your might. 
That will make the light red. Then 
I'll say ‘SMILE,’ and you jump 
into the yellow box. When all is 
clear I'll say ‘GINGERBREAD’ 
and all you have to do is jump into 
the green box and watch me eat. 
All set? BLOW!” 


For nearly an hour they worked, 
until everyone of the hundreds of 
children had crossed the street in 
safety. Just as the last one was 
crossing over on the green light two 
men came driving up with their tool 
kits. 


“Sorry the lights were not fixed 
this morning, Sonny,” said one of 
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the men. ‘‘Hope nobody got hurt.” 

‘“‘The lights?”’ said the little boy 
in surprise. ‘““The lights were work- 
ing all right!”’ 

The men looked up at the lights 
and then at the little boy. ‘‘Some- 
body’s wrong,” they said as they 
shrugged their shoulders and started 
to work on the wires. 

On top of the light box King Noz 
was shaking hands with his two little 
helpers. ““Somebody may be wrong,” 
he said, “‘but it’s not one of you. 
You deserve a reward if anybody 
ever did. What would you like?”’ he 
asked. 

“A great big plate of gingerbread 
and whipped cream,’ answered 
Brownie Keepwatchee quickly. Fairy 
Stepsoftly only smiled. 


School 


By BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


Benny, Bunny and Bobby 
Rabbit lived with Father and Mother 
Rabbit in a snug little house at the 
foot of a big oak tree. The big oak 
grew on one side of a wide meadow 
where the three little rabbits had 
many good times playing. 

One morning after an exciting 
game of tag, as they were resting 
under the tree, Reddy Squirrel 
joined them. 

‘*The children from the Big House 
started to school today,” he said. 

“I wish that I could go to school, 
too,” said Bobby Rabbit. “It would 
be fun.” 

“Let’s have one,’ Benny sug- 
gested. 

“‘Who will be the teacher?”’ asked 
Reddy Squirrel. ‘‘Every school must 
have a teacher.”’ 

Benny Rabbit thought = and 
thought. ‘‘Perhaps Mother Duck 
would be the teacher,” he said. ‘‘I 
will ask her.”’ 

“While you go to find Mother 
Duck,”’ said Bobby, ‘‘we can ask all 
our friends to come to the school. 
Let’s meet under the big pine tree 
on the edge of the woods.”’ 

So Benny Rabbit started off 
towards the barnyard, while the 
other two little rabbits and Reddy 
Squirrel hurried away to look for 
children to come to the school. 

Mother Duck and the little ducks 
were not in the barnyard and they 
were not in the meadow, but at last 
Benny Rabbit found them. They 
were swimming in the brook. Benny 
told them about the school. 


“Will you be the teacher?’”’ he 
asked Mother Duck. 

““Yes,’’ Mother Duck agreed. ‘‘And 
I think that a school is a very good 
idea. My little ducks can come to 
the school, too.”’ 

When they reached the big 
pine tree, they found the others 
there. 


Merry Robin and Billy Bluejay 
had come to the school. Bobby and 
Bunny Rabbit, Blackie Crow and 
all the little crows had come to the 
school, too. Mother Hen had brought 
her little chickens. Reddy Squirrel, 
Grayback and Hoppy Toad were 
there. They sat under the big tree. 

“Now I will tell you a story,” 
said Mother Duck. 

“About cabbages?”’ asked Bobby 
Rabbit, jumping up. 

said Mother Duck. ‘‘You 
must sit down, Bobby. You must 
sit down and keep very still for you 
are in school now.” 


They sat under the big tree 
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“Tell us a story about acorns,” 
said Reddy Squirrel. 

‘‘Who said corn?” called Blackie 
Crow. 

“Corn is good,’ quacked all the 
little ducks. 

“Let’s sing a song,” suggested 
Merry Robin. “‘I want to sing.”’ 

“I can sing, too,” Billy Bluejay 
called. “‘Do you want to hear me 
sing?” 


“You may all sing a_ song,” 
Mother Duck said, and she began to 
sing herself, ‘Quack! Quack! 
Quack!’’ 

Blackie Crow and the little crows 
sang, “Caw! Caw! Caw!’ Everyone 
sang a different tune and it sounded 
very funny indeed. When South 
Wind came through the woods he 
stopped to listen, and then he 
laughed and laughed and laughed to 
himself. Then he called; 
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“It’s going to rain! It’s going to 
rain!”’ 

‘Good! Good!’’ said the little 
ducks. 

“Come! Come!”’ clucked Mother 
Hen. ‘‘We must hurry home!”’ 

Billy Bluejay, Merry Robin and 
the crows flew off into the woods, 
but the three little rabbits sat under 
the big pine tree until it stopped 
raining. Then they went home, too. 


Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 


Send your answers to 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 


What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
paid. .. The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in November issue. Your solution 
must be received not later than October Ist. 

This month the problem selected is— 


What Would You Do with the Tattler? 


The following problem is not an individual one; it is 
of a general nature, as it is a fault that fits many small 
children and confronts almost all teachers of small 
children: 


The child who will leave a group over on one side of 


the playground, and even search for the teacher, to tell 
small, insignificant things that had better be left un- 


told, as it makes the child who tells unpopular. 

It may be that little children do not have the reason- 
ing development that enables them to distinguish the 
unimportant from the important, but there must be 
some method that will check the habit. I would like to 
hear from other teachers on this problem. 


-LAURA MURRAY 


The Prize Award in the May 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The award for the problem: ‘‘What would you do in the case of Terry?’ submitted by Florence 
Gunn, has been awarded to Sister Mary Janet, O.P., as follows: 


The author of the problem says, “‘he glories in being 
thought bad,’ so that the teacher’s first duty is to get 
him to glory in being thought good. Before much 
improvement can be looked for in school, there must 
be coéperation in the home. Perhaps Terry is the victim 
of an over-zealous parent, who (yes, even in this day!) 
makes ‘‘mountains out of molehills’’ and punishes too 
frequently and too severely, thus causing Terry to have 
an inferiority complex that he tries to compensate for 
by his cruelty. Also, there may be another child in the 
family who is put up as an example, or who, as Terry 
thinks, gets more attention or is more appreciated. 
Terry’s nature craves notice and he wi// get it if it has 
to be by an exhibition of anti-social habits. As a rule, 
parents of today are willing to take suggestions from 
one whom they consider a specialist in child psychology. 

When he is left unsupervised in the classroom, the 
teacher should see that he gets honor points of some 
kind for good behavior in her absence; or he could be 
left in charge of a class where he will satisfy his craving 


for importance and, at the same time, see himself in 
others. The same effect can be obtained by putting him 
up as a leader and organizer of games among smaller 
children during the recess period; or, having him play 
with older boys over whom he has no chance to show 
his physical superiority, will help build up qualities of 
good sportsmanship. 

Within the classroom, every opportunity to satisfy 
his desire for attention should be utilized. If Terry is a 
bright boy, let him have a position of responsibility 
during the activity period. If he is only mediocre, he can 
still be made to feel his superiority by helping the very 
weakest in some phase of their work. And if he can 
excel only in adjusting the curtains better than anyone 
else, or by being the neatest at putting things away, 
give him praise, praise, praise, so that his undesirable 
traits of boastfulness, cowardliness, and jealousy will 
eventually dwindle away. 

SistER MAry JANET, O.P. 
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THE GOLDEN PLOVER 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Phyllis I. Britcher and Nancy Yarnall 


In September most birds which spend their 
summer in the North, rearing families of baby birds, 
start south for the winter. The North is too cold for 
them and they can find nothing to eat when the 
ground freezes and snow comes. Some birds travel 
a short distance each day, resting and eating as they 
go. Some fly from the Arctic regions to South 
America without stopping. The Golden Plover, 
which we see on the Atlantic seashore, makes this 
long non-stop flight. 


Construction 


Light Blue—Sky 


Dark Blue-Green—Ocean (The effect of waves can 
be obtained by tearing blue paper with a 
white backing) 

Yellow—Bird Wings 


Black—Under Part of Bird 


All birds can be made at one cutting. 
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HELPS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


SONGS OF THE SEASONS 
For Primary and Intermediate Grades 


This choice collection includes 59 delightful songs that 
_ } fit in charmingly with programs for Opening Exercises, 
} Thanksgiving, Christmas, Winter and Spring Activities, 

wae ‘i Easter, Mother’s Day, Vacation and other special occa- 
sions. Also, they may be correlated with lessons about 
| Flowers, Birds, The Weather, Patriotism, Indians and 

other subjects. 


Prmary and Grades 


The music and the sentiments of the songs in this 
notable collection are most adaptable to the Primary and 
Intermediate Grades and they can be used successfully in 
these grades to motivate interest and enliven the routine. 
—_— / The music of nearly every song carries both melody and 
accompaniment. 


Durably bound in heavy, colored tagboard covers; 32 pages, size 814 x 11 
inches. 


Price 25c per copy 


MUSICAL PROGRAMS 


Tuneful Plays for Primary and Intermediate Grades 


———) A charming collection of nine plays accompanied by 

delightfully composed interpretative songs. Either the 

MUSICAL PROGRA dialogue or the songs may be used separately, but when 

6. Collection of Tonatel Plage presented together they produce greater group interest by 
including a larger number of pupils. 


Pomary and Green 


The Titles of the Plays are: 


Auditorium Exercises 
Santa’s Recovery 


Flower Parade 
Coming of Spring 
Farewell to Toyland The Magic Hammer 
Old Toys Are Best The Safety Circus 
Awakening of The Roses 


rerererery 


These musical programs are suitable for the regular music period, for cor- 
relation with other school subjects, and for seasonal activities. Stage-settings 


are adaptable to any classroom or auditorium. The costumes suggested are 
attractive and inexpensive. 


32 pages, size 844 x 11 inches, bound in heavy tagboard covers. 


Price 25c per copy 


TEACHING SAFETY IN THE GRADES 


_. A Comprehensive Plan for teaching Safety with an 


| activity suggested for each day over a period of 

TEACHING SAFETY | thirty-six weeks 
” | This Safety Plan was worked out in the classroom by a 
THE GRADES | practical teacher, and won a prize of $500.00 from the 
1c. I. T. Safety Foundation, as the most complete and 


| teachable plan offered by thousands of competitors. 

| These lessons employ modern classroom technique and 

‘| include Safety Slogans, Check Tests, Progress Scales, 

| Demonstrations, Traffic Diagrams, as well as suggestions 

} for Posters, Plays, Games and other activities to motivate 
interest. 


Size 84 x 11 inches, 32 pages, bound in heavy, colored tagboard covers. 


Price 25c per copy 


MASTERPIECES IN ART 


A Portfolio of Eight Reproductions of Famous Paintings, Printed in Duo- 
tone on heavy Sepia mounts, size 9'4 x 12/4 inches. Adequate Study material 
for each picture. 

Titles: The Boy with a Torn Hat—The Pied Piper—Pilgrims Going to 
Church—A Helping Hand—Arrival of the Shepherds—The Blue Boy— 
Children of the Shell—Bringing Home the New Born Calf—The Village Choir. 


An excellent collection for Language Work, Decoration, and for Art 
Classes in which color studies are not required. 


Price 50c per set 


CHRISTMASTIDE 
A Delightful Operetta for Little Folks 


A complete entertainment with melodies for Primary pupils in four acts, 
including Ten Songs and Choruses, Sprightly Dialogue, Tableaux, Marches, 
Pantomimes, ete. Easily followed suggestions for Costumes, Stage-Settings, 
Gestures and Action. 


Printed on heavy offset paper, sheet music size. 


Price 25c per copy 


Special Bargain Price for Above Group 


Songs of the Seasons $9.25 ) 

Regular Price... $1.50 


UNITS AND PROJECTS, PRIMARY 


39 Complete Units and Projects 


Contents: Farm Life—A Farm Unit—Arith- 
metic Activities—The Telephone—M other Goose 
Unit—Seasonal Projects (Sand Table)—NSeasonal 
Projects (Indians)—The Cave Man—Pueblo 
Indians—The Health Limited—Our Pet Shop 

The Classroom Library—Organizing a Fair 

Pioneer Life—Pine Tree Project—NSanta’s Toy 


UNITS 
PROJECTS | 


PRIMARY 


Shop — The Eskimos Snow — Seven Little 
Sisters—Home Unit Program of Related Ac- 
tivities — Civie Heroes—The Fireman— The 
Postman — Cleanliness Town— My _ Teeth 


—Sunny Town— George Washington — Dutch 
Project—Milk—King Cotton—Rabbits, Wild and Tame—Easter 
Project —Japanese Tea Garden Making a Playhouse — Three 
Little Pigs—First Grade Express—June Activity—The Circus. 
135 Illustrations. 


80 pages, 84% x 11 inches, durably bound in attractive tagboard 
covers. 


Price 75¢c. With The Grade Teacher $3.10 


AUTUMN PLAYS AND PROGRAMS 
For All Grades 


Covering the months of September, October 
and November. A choice selection of 56 short 
plays and 60 recitations for September Days, 
Columbus Day, Indian Programs, Hallowe'en, 
Armistice Day, Book Week, Pilgrims, Thanks- 
giving Day and other related activities. Sug- 


AUTUMN 


PLAYS gested Stage settings and costumes are simple 
AND the directions clear and easily followed. 
| PROGRAMS 80 pages, 844 x 11 inches, durably bound in 


attractive tagboard covers. 
Price 75¢e. With The Grade Teacher $3.10 


DECORATIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


A huge and popular collection of large and 


=) small designs for seatwork and classroom deco- 


DECORATIONS rations, including A Bird Chart— Tulip Bed 
for the School May Basket—Maypole Dance—Mothers’ Day 
Cards and other Spring features. Contents of 
this volume include material for the whole year 
conveniently arranged by months, with an abun- 
dance of Blackboard Designs and Borders—Cut- 
outs and Standups—Window Transparencies— 
Reading Charts—Gift and Greeting Cards—De- 
signs for Paper Tearing and Free-hand Cutting. 
An excellent book for the busy teacher’s desk. 


} 128 pages, size 9 x 13 inches, attractively and 
durably bound. 


Price 75e. With The Grade Teacher $3.10 


EVERYDAY SEATWORK 


For Primary Grades 
[EVERYDAY | Over 350 Plans, Suggestions, Designs, Outlines, 
SEATWORK Activities—all originated and tested by practical 
| classroom teachers. Material for Special Holidays, 
Plackboard Borders, Book Activities, Coloring, 
: (‘ostumes, Construction Work, Drills, Class 
Games, Health Education, Language Work, 
Nature Study, Paper Cutting, Posters, Sand 


Table, ete. 


80 pages, 84% x 11 inches, durably bound in 
attractive tagboard covers. 


Price 75e. With The Grade Teacher $3.10 
The Grade Teacher, 


Darien, Connecticut. 
-) The Grade Teacher 1 yr. at $2.50 


A. 9-40 
Please send me: The Grade Teacher 2 yrs. at $4.00 

Also please send:.... 

I will send $ 


I am enclosing $ Oct. 5, 1940. 


Name 


Address.... 


(If paid by cheekgmplease add 10c for bank charges) 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


The Teaser 


AN INTERESTING way to stimu- 
late interest in book reading is by 
presenting the book reviews in the 
form of teasers. This idea was bor- 
rowed from the teasers seen in the 
movies. 


It is conducted something like 
this. A child tells rather fully the 
story of some book he has read. This 
is the main feature of the movie 
hour. Children then volunteer to 
give teasers. Without giving the 
names of characters, a few interest- 
ing descriptions of characters and 
events are adroitly given. The teacher 
may care to whisper to the narrator, 
“Don’t make it too easy for them.”’ 


The children listen to the teaser 
and guess the book. It is such fun 
that children frequently want to 
read a book in order to give a 
teaser. Of course most children want 
to be good guessers. The skill of the 
narrator is something to be proud of. 

BERTHA G. RAMES 


Hearth Brushes 


Heartu brushes can be made 
from common grasses. 

In many vacant lots and on road- 
sides near the town, tall, tough 
grasses grow. In the late fall of the 
year these grasses turn brown. 
Large scissors should be used to cut 
these grasses close to the ground. 
In binding them together the thick 
ends should be tied together to make 
the handle of the brush. The older 
children can plat or braid the 
grasses to make the handle, but the 
younger children can do little more 
than bind them tightly together 
with a heavy cord; red or any other 
colored cord is decorative. A stout 
cord can be fastened on the handle 
by which to hang up the brush. 

The fact that the grasses used in 
the making grew close by makes the 
hearth brushes of special interest to 
parents and others. 

BERTHA G. RAMES 


First Grade Teacher and Pupils 


IN our classroom work, friend- 
ship development between the 


teacher and the individual child is 
important. 

Unless a teacher considers this 
point she may become more con- 
scious of her pupils as a class than 
as individuals. 

The following plan has been used 
successfully in my own first grade. 
Nearly every morning before we 
start the day’s work I say, ‘“‘The 
children who would like to say 
‘Good Morning’ to me may come to 
the front of the room.” 

Most of the children came on the 
first invitation and the others only 
had to be shown what the invitation 
meant. 

I shook hands with each one, call- 
ing them by name. They responded 
with their smiling “Good Mornings.”’ 
In this way the links of friendship are 
welded a little more firmly each day. 

The children’s smiles and direct 
looks into the teacher’s eyes are so 
very sweet and lovely that the little 
ceremony is a real treat for her. 

Years ago I tried the morning 
handshake with the children who 

(Continued on page 63) 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 


soft lead. 


EACLE 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 


the ordinary wood pencil. 


PENCILCO 


NEWYORK USA 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 


regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agrees... 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Ready to Use - Master Copies 


SEPTEMBER, 1940 


had clean hands. I soon found that 


theirs as kitty washes her paws. I do 


i} HECTOGR APH untidy children were trying to clean 


WORKBOOKS 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
ALL GRADES - ALL SUBJECTS 
Printed In Duplicating Ink 


READING— 


60 Pages 


32 Pages 
Eskimo, 


maps, etc. 


Order These Workbooks Today! 


60 Pages — Each Grade............ 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(Specify Grade) 


LANGUAGE DRILLS- 


Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade) 
SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— 
Holland, China, 


Health, 
Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto- 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 
Mother Goose (Pre-Primer ) 
Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) 
Nip, the Bear (Grade 1) 

Red Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) 
Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3) 
Adventure Trails (Grade 4) 
Exploring Today (Grade 5 6) 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing@o. 


714 NORTH AVENUE - WILKINSBURG, PA. 


not now take the greeting period for 
any unpleasant references; but it 
does give the teacher an opportunity 
to note any symptoms of illness for 
later checking. 

—Mase F. Cressy 


Rewards 
| Finp that the children in my 


ARITHMETIC $1.25 | Kindergarten class work with more 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) interest when they see a star p aced 


by their name as a reward for their 
efforts in health chores. The list of 
colored names are printed on the 
blackboard with the color chosen by 
the child. A five-pointed star in 
white outline is drawn by each 
child’s name and every morning a 
point is colored. At the end of the 
week a star with different colored 
points is the child’s reward. This is 
an economical method for teaching 
colors to children as well as giving 
them a copy for the week in learning 
to print their own name. 
ANABEL J. Ho_coms 


Pioneer Days, Indians, 
Birds, Flowers, Zoo, 


each 


(1.00 


each 


Opening Programs 


For opening the school ses- 
sions I often read a few minutes to 
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the children. I try to select good 
books that very few have read. 
They also enjoy short stories from 
school magazines. However, since 
they tire of the same form of pro- 
gram, I occasionally let each row of 
pupils prepare their own program. 


There are seven pupils in each 
row and we have some very enter- 
taining programs. Several of the 
children play the piano or some 
other musical instrument. Most of 
them can sing, and four or five often 
sing together. We can have the use 
of the piano, and either one of the 
children or I play the accompani- 
ments. One child may find a good 
short story or poem he especially 
likes and read it to us. Another may 
amuse us. It is not hard for each 
row to collect jokes or riddles with 
which to prepare a_ ten-minute 
program. 


Not only may the pupils prepare 
the opening programs but also the 
K of Y Club programs. During these 
programs the older pupils may show 


Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
including two sets of envelopes 
100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 
100 Visiting Cards $1.00 


A. Ott Engraving Co., 1030 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wedding 


Write for Sam 


LeVveVerY special pencils are 


bought for primary grade writing, these 


Dixon pencils are considered standard: 


“Beginners 308 
“Laddie” 304 


“Sight Saver’ 308-SS 


By these all are judged 


SCHOOL BUREAU 205-J 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


JERSEY CITY, NEW 


COMPANY 


JERSEY 
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Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 


merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Training 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE DORMITORY 
INDUSTRIAL WORK 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


lete education for teaching 
in pmentary grades, kinder- th 
garten and nursery school. Chil- Gf 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
Write for list of successful alumnae. ; 

National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 012-L EVANSTON, ILL. 


PERRY 

NORMAL SCHOOL 

Three-year course preparing hizh school grad- 

a uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 

mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 

course for training children in the home. Limited 


enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Avenue 
Room 77, Boston, Mass. 
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the primary grades dramatization of 
the stories that have been read by 
the teacher in some of their subjects. 
The pupils really get a thrill when 
they can prepare their own programs 
and show their ability. One is really 
surprised at what good programs 
they can put on. 
IRMA FITTL 


Grouping Your Classes 


Nort so many years ago it was 
customary to divide classes of chil- 
dren into the A, B, and sometimes 
C group. A member of the A group 
knew he or she was one of the best 
students and often a feeling of smug- 
ness and superiority resulted. Con- 
versely, a member of the poorest 
group realized that he was in the 
‘‘dumb” section and unless particu- 
larly ‘“‘hard boiled”’ suffered from an 
inferiority complex. 

Today we work continually to 
overcome the feeling of differences 
in the classroom. We still divide our 
classes to be sure, but we make the 
distinction as subtle as possible. In 
our own first and second grade, for 
example, we have one group who 
can do the required work in average 
or better than average time and are 
considered good material with which 
to carry on the prescribed assign- 
ments. The rest of the children we 
have found are better off working at 
a slower rate in a separate section of 
their own. Instead of calling them 
the A and C groups, we have a 
variety of terms to give them ac- 
cording to the season of the year. 


For instance, in September, the 
brighter group is called the RED 
LEAVES, the slower group, the 
GREEN LEAVES. In October, OR- 
ANGE PUMPKINS and GREEN 
PUMPKINS. In November, TUR- 
KEYS and DUCKS. In December, 
THE SANTA CLAUS GROUP 
and THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
GROUP. Thus we carry on through- 
out the year. Because the children 
usually remain in the same group 
during the year, they enjoy the 
change of names and in so doing 
forget the true significance of the 
groupings. They are even more 


interested if they have a part in 
choosing or voting upon the names 
themselves. —CAROLYN TOWLE 


An Attractive Border 


Mark on blackboard*the 
space to be used for a border. With 
blue colored chalk, color the top. 
Follow this with green chalk so that 
it will represent a background of 
blue sky and green grass. Work the 
two together in an uneven line to 
give the effect of rolling hills. At the 
horizon blend in orange chalk over 
the blue to brighten the imitation 
sky. From last year’s mail order 
catalog, which the pupils will gladly 
furnish, cut out pictures of young- 
sters dressed in gayly colored cloth- 
ing. For seasonal borders’ use 
those wearing appropriate seasonal 
clothing. With a little paste or 
transparent adhesive arrange the 
figures on the border. They may hold 
flags, balloons, kites, parasols, etc., 
which are easily drawn with different 
colored chalks. Other figures may be 
playing ball, skipping rope or pulling 
a cart. The children will enjoy this 
gay border, especially if they are 
allowed to cut out the figures 
themselves. 

ANNETTE M. McManus 


Fun While Learning Words 


WE nave adapted from an old 
parlor game an excellent word rec- 
ognition game. A few difficult words 
are put on the blackboard. One 
child goes out of the room. Another 
child called ‘‘Leader’’ points to one 
of the words. When the absent child 
returns he points to a word and says, 
“Is it WHERE?” 

Leader: ‘“‘No, it is not WHERE.”’ 

The guessing pupil three 
guesses. If he fails on the third one 
the leader points to the word and 
says, “It is SOME.” The guessing 
pupil, if he has found the right word 
is the next leader. 

The virtue in the game is that all 
the pupils are interestedly looking 
at all the words all the time. 

MABEL FRANCES CRESSY 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD MIDDLE AND 


410 US NATL. BANK BLOG 


UNEXCELLED 
SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


WILLIAM 


Plymouth Bidg. 


JFFER Px D. DENVER. COLO 


EST. 1906 
Member N.A.T.A. 


A. GLOOR, A.M., Mgr. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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